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SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


By HILDA WORTHINGTON SMITH 


2%5| NEVER had much use for edu- 

cation,’ remarked one factory 

worker attending the Bryn 

Mawr Summer School. ‘I 

henaie i it couldn't be worth very much 

if those who had it didn’t care enough 
about it to pass it along.”’ 

The story of the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School during the nine years of its exist- 
ence, and of the many new ventures which 
have grown out of the school, is the story 
of women workers in their struggle for 
education, and of the efforts of college 
women and others to see that fruits of 
learning may be “‘passed on’’ to this eager 
industrial group. 

Most people interested either in educa- 
tion or industry now know the story of 
President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
and her brilliant plan for a workers school 
on the Bryn Mawr College campus; a 
school liberal in its traditions, and free in 
teaching and discussion, offering to women 
factory workers a program of instruction 
especially designed to meet their educa- 
tional needs. Since 1921, when this plan 
was approved by the directors, faculty, and 
alumnae of the college, each year one 
hundred women workers have come from 
the factories of the United States and more 


recently from Europe for a two months’ 
course at Bryn Mawr. 

To study the significant features of these 
pioneer years one must first understand the 
practical problems confronting the school 
in its early days, many of them serious 
questions still unanswered. How could 
industrial workers be found to attend the 
school? How could they get away from 
work and give up their wages for two 
months? What would be the attitude of 
the employers? How would the labot 
movement regard such a school? Would 
jobs be waiting for the students when they 
returned from Bryn Mawr? How could 
the expenses of the two months be paid? 
What should the courses be? What 
should be the general purpose of such a 
school, and what its method of teaching 
in carrying out this purpose? Where 
could teachers be found with an under- 
standing of this industrial group? These 
and other questions have occupied summer 
school committees for the past nine years. 

To find immediate answers to these 
questions in developing the school year by 
year, the situation of the factory worker 
herself must be considered. Many of the 
two million women employed in industrial 
work in the United States are unskilled 
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workers employed at purely mechanical 
jobs, often over long hours, at a wage 
which barely enables them to live. Slack 
seasons, lack of planning in production, 
or the introduction of new machinery 
mean uncertainty of employment and in 
many trades long periods of idleness, with 
the discouraging search for a new job. 
Family responsibilities hang heavily on 
these industrial workers, most of them 
contributing from slender wages to family 
support. Illness, unemployment, or any 
unforeseen condition leaves these workers 
without financial resources, for years of ill- 
paid work have left most of them with no 
margin of savings. These women have 
usually left school at twelve or fourteen, 
after the sixth or the eighth grade, and 
have gone directly into the factory. As 
grown women, they have all the practical 
experience of years as wage earners with- 
out the elementary foundations of high 
school study or the training which might 
enable them to make effective use of oppor- 
tunities for education in night schools or 
extension courses. The foreign-born 
group are seriously handicapped by lack 
of facility in English. The American- 
born group are equally handicapped in 
many cases by lack of opportunity and the 
lack of concentration which results from 
years of monotonous factory work. 

To an industrial worker who has just 
heard of the summer school, the little 
publicity folder suggests new and exciting 
possibilities. ““This can’t mean me,’’ is 
her first thought. ‘‘I couldn’t go away to 
school.’ The first job is to convince this 
worker that she is eligible, and to persuade 
her to apply. 

Entrance requirements are simple. A 
rank-and-file industrial worker may apply 
if she has had two years of factory experi- 
ence, sixth grade education or its equiva- 
lent, can read and write English, and is in 
good health. There are no examinations; 
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but the applicant’s own ability, interest, 
and her attitude toward this new oppor- 
tunity are seriously considered in the selec- 
tion of candidates. Is her desire for educa- 
tion genuine, or does she wish to come to 
the school merely for a vacation? Has 
she shown any active interest in the prob- 
lems of industry? Has she the mentality 
which will enable her to maintain the 
standard of summer school study? Is she 
likely to remain in industry, or will she 
want to enter some other occupation 
which would prevent her from using the 
results of the two months’ study program 
in an industrial group? 

From the viewpoint of the applicant, 
other questions are pressing. Can she give 
up her job for two months? Has she saved 
enough to contribute something to neces- 
sary family support while she is not work- 
ing? What will her employer and her 
foreman think if she leaves to go to school? 
How can she answer the questions of 
family and friends who are wondering why 
she should contemplate more schooling 
when she might be earning wages? What 
will the school courses give her that she 
can use in her own industrial situation 
afterward? How can she possibly do well 
in a school when for years she has not 
studied, and feels she has lost all habit of 
concentration? 

Every student accepted for the school is 
awarded a scholarship of $250 to cover 
all expenses for the two months’ course. 
These scholarships are raised by district 
committees who also hold themselves 
responsible for a carfare fund to send to 
Bryn Mawr those girls who cannot pay 
traveling expenses. Up to the present 
this scholarship fund and a budget to cover 
the winter expenses of an educational 
program have been raised throughout the 
country in comparatively small amounts, 
coming in through the efforts of district 
finance committees, groups of college 
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women, industrial clubs of the Y. W.C.A., 
interested trade unions, former students 
of the school, and other individuals who 
believe in this program of workers’ 
education. 

The final selection of applicants is made 
on the basis of keeping a national distribu- 
tion among the students, keeping a propor- 
tion of trades and nationalities repre- 
sented, and always selecting one half union 
workers and one half unorganized workers. 

The application blanks are always of 
great interest, including as they do the 
facts of industrial and educational back- 
ground of each student, her labor affilia- 
tions, and her reasons for applying. 
From these blanks one gains a vivid idea 
of the eagerness of this industrial group, 
and their struggle for an education. The 
following extracts are typical. 

“Studying, and at the same time learn- 
ing how to help the surrounding evil; 
what a pleasure!’’ writes one applicant. 


‘To get more comprehensive knowledge 
of life and its intricate problems,’ another 
girl mentions as her reason for applying 
for the school. 

There is a note of wistfulness in many of 


these comments. “I would appreciate 
greatly the privilege to study during the 
day,’’ says one girl; and another adds, ‘‘I 
am a willing learner.’” Or again, ‘‘I realize 
that if accepted this is the opportunity of a 
lifetime, and not to be treated lightly.”’ 

Especially poignant in its vision of new 
opportunities are the following: ‘‘I had 
always thought there was no hope for a 
person who hadn't finished high school. 
At last some one has given the ones from 
grade school a chance.’’ ‘“‘It’s not that 
we can get off to go to school,’ added one 
applicant when interviewed, ‘‘but to 
work, and to get a little knowledge, they 
are a necessity, both. Only work you 
can do always but to get knowledge per- 
haps some time it will be too late. I can 
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save money on clothes, but I'd never want 
to save money on knowledge.”’ 

There is little attempt evident in any 
of these blanks to put the best foot for- 
ward. ‘‘I wish to state the fact that I am 
a poor speller,’ says one girl frankly; and 
another writes, “‘I ask that you consider 
especially that for eight years I have been 
working in industry without any educa- 
tional advantage whatever, which means 
that it will be hard for me to get back into 
regular study. Although this fact only 
makes the advantage of Bryn Mawr seem 
all the more wonderful.”’ 

“I did not enjoy the first years spent in 
the industrial field because of misunder- 
standings,’’ writes one applicant. “I am 
beginning to learn that a life spent in the 
industrial field is not lost and can be made 
worth while by taking a broader view. I 
am anxious for the knowledge that will 
better equip me for this work.”’ 

The accepted candidates include fifteen 
second-year students and recently five 
European students each year, whose travel- 
ing expenses are arranged by various 
groups in England, Germany, Sweden, or 
Denmark. To all these workers, coming 
straight from dingy factories or city tene- 
ments, the beauty of the Bryn Mawr 
campus in June is overwhelming. They 
are overcome with the thought of eight 
weeks of freedom from economic pressure, 
the security of three meals a day, and the 
opportunity to study in such beautiful sur- 
roundings. As one girl wrote, ‘Taking a 
walk on the quiet grass, and knowing inti- 
mately a bee-buzzing linden tree have 
meant as much to me as any of the classes 
at Bryn Mawr.”’ This quiet beauty helps 
the student in making the adjustment to 
her new life, an adjustment which includes 
overcoming homesickness and fatigue, 
nervousness in beginning a program of 
study after years of manual work, and the 
adjustment of living in a group of people 
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many of whom differ from her in industrial 
experience, national and religious tradi- 
tions, or political belief. ‘‘Sitting down 
in the school dining-room,”’ wrote one girl, 
“*made me feel that I was next-door neigh- 
bor to all the world.”’ 

In the classrooms new problems are 
apparent. Industrial workers find great 
difficulty in reading with understanding 
and in expressing themselves in writing or 
speaking. Their vocabulary is limited, 
and the most familiar expressions present 
stumbling blockstothem. They have not 
the usual foundations of elementary educa- 
tion, but on the other hand they have vast 
stores of practical knowledge, an intimate 
acquaintance with the problems of indus- 
try, and an enthusiasm for learning which 
is never satisfied. At every point in the 
teaching individual help must be given. 
Explanations are not always successful. 
One student commented on a history 
course, ‘“There is no use that man using his 
My 


high astronomical language on me. 
spirit soars up after it, but as for myself, I 


am entirely unaware.’” That such una- 
wareness gradually disappears and that 
every industrial worker begins, as the 
students say, ‘‘to inhale it better,’’ is to 
the credit of their determined spirit, and 
also to the credit of the faculty. 

Results of the summer school may be 
traced in the lives of individual students, 
and also in the action of many groups 
throughout the country. Summer school 
students do not get any better jobs by 
coming to Bryn Mawr, as the course is in 
no way technical or vocational. Accord- 
ing to a study of former students made over 
the first five years of the school,! four- 
fifths of them have returned to industry, 
many to the same job in the same trade. 
The other fifth are employed in other occu- 


1 The Effect of the Bryn Mawr Summer School as Meas- 
ured in the Activities of Its Students, by Helen D. Hill. 
See review, p. 166, 
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pations, such as nursing or social work, or 
are married and out of industry. It is the 
hope of the school, borne out by the 
letters of many students, that a new under- 
standing of industrial questions and a 
deeper sense of responsibility have resulted 
from the two months’ course. In addi- 
tion, many students say that new resources 
for leisure-time occupations have illumi- 
nated their lives—new interest in literature 
and in the world around them, a new 
understanding of creative work and its 
possibilities. Many workers have shown 
an active interest in legislation; many vote 
for the first time after their return from 
the school. Others become more active 
in their own labor organizations or indus- 
trial clubs, or for the first time are ready 
to help with civic groups in their own 
communities. All are determined to find 
the right applicants for the summer school 
and to help raise the scholarship fund. 

Letters from former students give some- 
thing of their feeling for the school and 
what it has meant to them: 


‘We who spend the greater part of every day at 
work in factories need to balance and enrich our 
lives.”’ 

‘Prejudices are melting away. Economic situa- 
tions amid which we have been groping blindly for 
years are growing distinct and understandable. We 
are becoming able at last to express the many things 
we have felt so deeply.”’ 

‘After each lesson and often after even a single 
instance of a new fact revealed, something in me 
wanted to cry aloud, ‘For this, for this alone, it has 
been worth losing eight weeks of pay and chancing 
the loss of my job!’”’ 

‘When being introduced to the universe, it gave 
us the feeling that we have been living in a world 
enclosed by high walls and had suddenly been lifted 
to the top, and allowed to see the outside world as 
it really is.” 

‘School has changed my aim in life. I came from 
a selfish motive,—that is I wanted to get something 
for myself. Now my whole aim is to help in some 
way those at home who have not had a chance 
to come.”’ 

‘My mind feels like a day after a night of rain.” 
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Since the summer school started at 
Bryn Mawr in 1921 three other summer 
schools have been organized by other 
groups, modeled somewhat on the Bryn 
Mawr plan, at Wisconsin University, at 
Barnard College in New York City, and 
in the South, near Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. At Wisconsin, a group of about 
sixty workers, including a small group of 
men, are drawn from the industries of the 
Middle West. This school is facing the 
problem of conducting a program for indus- 
trial workers in the midst of a university 
summer school of several thousand stu- 
dents. At Barnard College, a group of fifty 
New York City workers are in attendance 
each summer, these students living at 
home, and coming for a full program 
of day-time classes. At the Southern 
Summer School, forty women workers 
from southern industries come together to 
study their own industrial problems, espe- 
cially pressing this year owing to the seri- 
ous disturbances in the textile industry. 

Two years ago, Bryn Mawr, Barnard, 
and Wisconsin drew up a plan of affilia- 
tion, by which joint committees in each 
district are at work for the schools con- 
cerned, in finding students and raising a 
scholarship fund, and representatives of 
the three schools sit on the board of direc- 
tors of the Affiliated Summer Schools. 
The Southern School, while not affiliated 
with the other three, is cooperating with 
Bryn Mawr for local work in the South. 

“Is there any place where we can go for 
a few months longer after the summer 
school?’ has been a frequent question 
asked by the students attending Bryn 
Mawr. ‘‘We have just learned how to 
study, and we don’t want to stop till 


we've learned a little more.’” One answer 


to this question was given last fall in the 
opening of the new Vineyard Shore School 
for Women Workers in Industry. Up to 
the present, Brookwood Workers School 
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has offered a valuable opportunity in edu- 
cation for certain students each year from 
Bryn Mawr, but has been considered too 
advanced for others. There seemed a need 
for a school where the problems of women 
workers may be especially considered, fol- 
lowing the liberal tradition of Bryn Mawr, 
and with the same method of teaching, but 
offering a course following logically on 
the summer school program, over a longer 
period. About sixty-six acres of river- 
front property on the west shore of the 
Hudson river between Poughkeepsie and 
Kingston, and two large furnished houses 
have been given for the new school. A 
beginning was made last October with the 
arrival of the first group of fourteen stu- 
dents, all workers who had had one or two 
terms at one of the summer schools, a 
group carefully selected for ability and for 
genuine interest in industrial problems. 

The courses in social science, natural 
science, and English are planned to use 
the experience of the students in all the 
teaching, to emphasize current social and 
industrial problems, and to liberate the 
unused powers of every student for crea- 
tive use of hidden talents. Teachers are 
working together to correlate subject 
matter, so that the students may have a 
unified program of work. For instance, 
the preliminary school discussion was on 
the topic, ‘On what does human well- 
being depend?’’ This question will be 
kept in mind during the study of eco- 
nomics, history, science, literature, com- 
position, and public speaking, so that a 
little later when again the main topic is 
discussed each student may have more 
light on the question. 

In economics, chart making, statisti- 
cal study, dramatization of an arbitra- 
tion court in the garment industry, or 
visual presentation of a trade process may 
form part of the program. The English 
classes are varied with reading aloud, 
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public speaking, the study of literary 
masterpieces, or some attempt at poetry 
writing or labor drama. In time it is 
hoped that music, art, and drama, as 
related to the lives of industrial workers, 
may form part of the curriculum. 

They are very busy, these workers at- 
tending the Vineyard Shore School, for in 
addition to their classroom work they 
have a schedule of ‘‘chores,’’ dishwashing 
and waiting on tables, cleaning, filling 
wood-boxes, raking leaves, sweeping, and 
dusting. They also take the responsi- 
bility for the administration of the school 
community. 

It is pleasant indeed to watch these 
industrial workers go through the days in 
their new environment, made unusually 
beautiful last fall by the blueness of the 
river, and the vivid coloring of the trees 
on the surrounding hills, and offering this 
winter new and exciting adventures in 
coasting, skiing, and skating. Here is a 
group around the fire discussing the textile 
situation in the South, determined to 
understand what is happening and their 
own responsibilities in regard to the new 
problems of organization; two girls with 
snow shovels are clearing a path through 
the drifts, stopping to watch a junco fly 
past; the science class at night occupies 
the high upper porch over the river, to 
trace the constellations in the wide sweep 
of the horizon; a student from the English 
class is laboriously hunting the definition 
of democracy through several dictionaries, 
finally making up her own definition for 
the session on public speaking; a group is 
starting off through the woods for a Satur- 
day afternoon hike, discussing as they go 
the question of poetry and whether or not 
it is a ‘‘frill’’ for an industrial worker. 
These little pictures bring memories of the 
first months of this new workers school, 
and suggest possibilities for the future. 

The school is financed at present by a 
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fund, raised last year by interested indi- 
viduals, to cover all expenses of maintain- 
ing the property and administering the 
school for a year; and also by a students’ 
fee of $200 toward living expenses. As 
very few students can pay this fee as a 
whole, or even during the first year, the 
school has arranged to have a part of it 
refunded by the student when she goes 
back towork. In addition, a student loan 
fund is needed. 

It is interesting to see how the move- 
ment for resident schools for women 
workers has grown since the Bryn Mawr 
School started in 1921. In contrast to 
Europe with its many long-established 
schools for workers, the movement in this 
country is just beginning. That so much 
new interest may lead to a strong group 
of workers schools in this country is indi- 
cated at every turn. This year Columbia 
University has taken over into its Exten- 
sion Department a small experimental] class 
started last year by summer school stu- 
dents and teachers, for those workers who 
could attend on Saturday morning. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
has taken a similar step by introducing an 
art class, “‘What Workers have Wrought 
through the Ages,’’ especially adapted to 
the interests of this industrial group. 
Another experiment is being initiated this 
year through a change of program made 
by the New York College Settlement, 
which has made possible the establish- 
ment of an ‘Art Workshop for Industrial 
and College Women,’ under the direction 
of a new committee composed of college 
women and industrial workers who have 
attended the Bryn Mawr or the Barnard 
schools. Here in the little workshop an 
attempt is made to study the problem of 
leisure time, and its uses for creative 
art. 

It is not as a mass movement that one 
hopes for the growth of these new types of 








workers education. The whole purpose 
of the summer school for the past nine 
years has been carried out slowly and pa- 
tiently, through the development of the 
individual for social usefulness rather than 
through an attempt to stir the crowd; it is 
concerned with clear thinking rather than 
with rapidity of progress, emphasizing 
study and understanding as the only basis 
for action. That a sure foundation of 


aI NLY in recent years has the 
| term ‘‘adult education’’ come 
| into general use, although the 
(>> <A] conception it represents has 
been slowly developing over a long period 
of years. There was surely something 
educational in the discussions of the old 
New England town meetings, and the 
great lyceum movement which spread over 
America in the twenties and thirties was 
equally an evidence that the mature men 
and women of a century ago welcomed an 
opportunity for personal cultural develop- 
ment. The women’s clubs which came 
later are part of this same movement, as 
re also the efforts in workers’ education, 
the expansion of our libraries, university 
extension, civic forums, and all the other 
agencies which have been bringing educa- 
tional opportunity to the people. 
Recognition of the fact that a problem 
in adult education exists for the educated, 
as well as for those who have been under- 
privileged educationally, has come very 
slowly. We have assumed that the college 
graduate is definitely ‘‘educated.’’ In 
fact, the educational program of the 
American Association of University 
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knowledge, together with a spirit of 
impartial inquiry, may lead the former stu- 
dents of the Bryn Mawr School, of the 
more recently developed summer schools, 
and of Vineyard Shore to a deeper sense 
of responsibility for the solution of their 
own industrial problems and the education 
of their fellow workers is the hope of those 
who have fostered the movement during 
these past nine years. 





Women was one of the first efforts which 
implied any other view. This slow ac- 
ceptance of the idea, and the respon- 
sibility it involves, may in some measure 
be ascribed to the fact that our whole 
educational system has developed so 
rapidly that the problem of dealing with 
the students actually on the campus has 
left little surplus time or energy for the 
graduates, in what amounts to excursions 
into educational by-paths, save as they 
have been made possible through exten- 
sion courses. Many alumni, it is true, 
have been served in this way, but the 
opportunities offered come very largely in 
the way of more or less formalized courses, 
with or without college credits. 

For the most part, however, our colleges 
and universities have failed to understand 
that many of their alumni might like to 
continue into their graduate years the 
intellectual interests of undergraduate days 
and that a little encouragement and guid- 
ance would be welcome. Most alumni 
are not in a position, nor do they desire, 
to carry on an elaborate program of 
study. As far as the interest of college 
graduates has been ascertained, it would 
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appear rather that their desire is for 
directed lJeisure-hour study, more or less 
at their own pace, but with encourage- 
ment and advice, as well as personal help 
wherever possible, from the institution. 

Often, it would seem, the alumni, with 
their diplomas and the ‘“‘credits’’ they 
represent safely stored away, are secking 
to continue their college experience for its 
own sake. They are looking for some- 
thing which will enhance and broaden 
life’s values. The housewife, interested in 
food analysis and child study, may also 
desire to study philosophy or the drama. 
The lawyer may want to learn something 
of fine arts or ancient history. The doctor 
may want to know something about 
economics, or the traveling man may seek 
to interpret geologically the landscape 
he sees from the car window. 

Here and there experiments are under 
way to determine what can be done in the 
way of fitting college resources into this 
picture. The problem is not an easy one. 


It is difficult to determine precisely what 
the alumni as a group look for from the 


institution, particularly since each 
graduate has his own particular hobby and 
his own idea as to what should be done. 
Equally perplexing is the problem as it 
affects the institution, which has a full- 
time job on its hands with the student 
body, every day in the year. 

Many thoughtful college presidents are 
recognizing this new obligation for their 
institutions. So far, however, only a few 
have consciously sought to meet their 
alumni on the basis of a continuing educa- 
tional effort. Some are inaugurating 
efforts in the way of short institutes, 
faculty speakers at alumni gatherings, and 
adaptations of their extension programs. 
It only remains for such undertakings to 
be correlated and recognized for what they 
are, to demonstrate the soundness of a 
program in alumni education. 
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A number of institutions, however, have 
definitely embarked upon experimental 
efforts. At Dartmouth the idea was first 
formulated by President Ernest Martin 
Hopkins in his inaugural address in 1916, 
when he stated his belief 


that the contribution of the college to its graduates 
should be continued in some more tangible way than 


exists at present. If the college has conviction that 


its influence is worth seeking at the expense of four 
vital years in the formative period of life, is it not 
logically compelled to search for some method of 
giving access to this influence to its graduates in their 
subsequent years! 


This early statement was taken seriously, 
with the result that Dartmouth has ac- 
complished more in the way of tying the 
graduates into her educational and aca- 
demic program than most other colleges. 
President Hopkins has sought in every 
way to Maintain personal contacts with 
the alumni. Reading lists have been sent 
out, and have been welcomed by a good 
proportion of the alumni body; the annual 
meetings of the Dartmouth Secretaries 
Association have been considered as 
educational conferences; and the alumni 
publication has stressed an educational 
objective, with no loss of interest. 

Amherst likewise set up an educational 
program for the alumni in 1922. The 
program for reading lists and alumni con- 
ferences originally proposed was found to 
be impracticable, however, and Amherst 
is now engaged in developing a program 
which includes the distribution of occa- 
sional bulletins to the alumni containing 
significant reports, speeches, and the like; 
annual gatherings of the alumni council 
with a definite educational objective, 
which are well attended; and a growing 
cooperation between alumni committees 
and the faculty in furthering the interests 
of the different departments of the college. 

Of special significance are two recent 
efforts at Columbia and Lafayette. Co- 
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lumbia has a large constituency in and 
around New York City with activities 
centering largely about the down-town 
Columbia University Club. Last fall a 
series of informal classes were started in 
different subjects, one each night, over a 
period of eight weeks. So favorable was 
the response by Columbia graduates that 
the enrollment for each class proved too 
large, and a second series was organized 
immediately, with a more extensive pro- 
gram promised for next year. 

As an effective demonstration of the 
desire of the average graduate tocome into 
intellectual contact with his Alma Mater, 
the Alumni College held at Lafayette last 


June is particularly noteworthy. For a 


week, immediately following commence- 
ment, some thirty-five graduates of the 
college lived in a dormitory, ate at the old 
boarding house, and attended classes as 
religiously as they did while they were 
In all, some sixty-five were 


students. 
enrolled. The most remarkable result of 
the effort was the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm exhibited by these alumni stu- 
dents who represented all ages and in- 
terests. Lafayette is now engaged upon a 
plan to expand the next session of the con- 
ference, in June, 1930. 

The women’s colleges have also in- 
augurated significant efforts in different 
fields. It may be said, in fact, that the 
college alumnae everywhere have been 
more receptive than the men to efforts in 
continuing education. Smith's reading 
lists, sent to alumnae since 1925, are well 
known. Last year 1474 graduates, nearly 
one-eighth of the total graduate body, 
signified an active interest by writing for 
these lists. The Institute for the Co- 
ordination of Women’s Interests, carried 
on at Smith for the past three years, has 
special importance as an effort to solve the 
question as to how the college woman 
who is also a wife and mother can con- 
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tinue her intellectual and educational 
interests. One of the immediate results of 
this investigation was the establishment 
of a ‘‘senior project’’ plan. Under this 
plan students about to graduate may 
elect to follow a definite course of study 
with the cooperation and advice of some 
member of the faculty after leaving col- 
lege. Last year over thirty seniors chose 
such a course. 

Radcliffe and Vassar have sought to 
build up educational relationships with 
their alumnae through conferences. The 
former has held two successful alumnae 
gatherings, the first in 1928, discussing 
the topic, ‘‘Our Education—What Are We 
Doing with It?’’ and a second on March 2, 
1929, when nearly four hundred graduates, 
in a three-session program, discussed 
“Contemporary Literature—What Are We 
Reading?”’ 

Mt. Holyoke College has recently held 
a similar alumnae gathering in an Emily 
Dickenson Memorial Conference which 
took place over Founders Day week-end. 
Wellesley is also inaugurating an alumnae 
educational program. Adelphi College in 
Brooklyn inaugurated two years ago an 
interesting series of alumnae conferences, 
each lasting over six sessions. This pro- 
ject resulted from a suggestion made by 
one graduate that she would “‘like to be 
brought down to date on everything that 
had happened” since she left the college 
Over ten years ago. Courses on the trend 
of democracy, contemporary literature, 
and child study were included, as well as 
a series of six vocational conferences. 
Similarly the North Carolina College for 
Women held a week-end seminar attended 
by three hundred and twenty-five alumnae; 
and at Mills College in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, the alumnae were urged to attend 
a general summer school of fine arts held 
last summer, with a view to developing 
eventually courses primarily for Mills 
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graduates if the alumnae support proved 
sufficient. 

Up to the present time the larger state 
universities have done little in this field, 
save in the way of scattered efforts with 
the alumni carried on by different pro- 
fessional divisions. The problem of or- 
ganizing and maintaining an educational 
campaign is truly overwhelming for most 
of these institutions. The University of 
Michigan, however, has established a new 
officer, a director of alumni relations, 
whose task it is to build up intellectual 
and educational contacts with the 67,000 
alumni. So far his efforts have been 
directed toward bringing to the alumni 
a realization that the university is inter- 
ested in cooperation in this field, through 
the distribution of bulletins, the inaugura- 
tion of a reading-list program, through 
efforts to organize local study and reading 
clubs in strategic alumni centers, and in a 
more systematic dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the educational and scien- 
tific progress of the institution. An 
alumni university, also, is planned for 
mext summer, to last over the five days 
immediately following commencement. 

The developments in vocational educa- 
tion for the college graduate have often 
been more fruitful than efforts in more 
purely cultural subjects. Thus there are 
programs of education among the alumni 
in many of the large medical schools; a 
similar program is carried on for the 
engineering graduates at Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania has recently held a very 
well-attended Alumni Institute of Busi- 
ness lasting for three days. 


Some colleges and universities are at- 
tacking the problem of alumni education 
through the distribution of reading lists. 
At Brown and at the College of Wooster 
the alumni magazine has been used effec- 
tively for their distribution. The Com- 
mittee on Alumni Education at the Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh has issued a series of 
alumni reading lists in cooperation with 
a local store, which financed the entire 
cost as “goodwill advertising.”’ 

In this survey only passing reference 
has been made to the remarkable develop- 
ment of the educational program of the 
American Association of University 
Women, with which most of the readers of 
the Journat are familiar. It may be 
taken, however, that the success of this 
work is in itself a very effective demon- 
stration of the interest which exists among 
a considerable portion of American col- 
lege graduates, even though the educa- 
tional facilities offered will appeal only to 
a certain proportion of any graduate con- 
stituency. The interest will vary some- 
what with the age of the individual, with 
the previous opportunities for personal 
development, present environment, and, 
perhaps, the inspiration derived from the 
institution responsible for the original 
intellectual impulse. 

The most that can be said at present is 
that we have convincing proof that many 
leaders in the college world are definitely 
interested in the possibility of building 
up an alumni relationship on this basis, 
that many graduates of different institu- 
tions have shown an encouraging interest 
and a desire to cooperate, and that a 
series of experimental efforts are under 
way in a number of colleges and univer- 
sities. Within a short time, it is to be 
hoped, we shall have more precise infor- 
mation as to the educational needs of the 
average college graduate, and some indi- 
cation as to the best way to build up and 
maintain a continuing intellectual stimu- 
lus from Alma Mater. 

The results of Mr. Shaw’s survey of this field, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the American Alumni 
Council, have recently been published by the latter 
organization under the title, Alumni and Adult Edu- 
cation.—Editor's note. 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE CITY CHILD 


BY EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH 


yee Ngai] share of the natural out-of- 
schoo] education and constructive self- 
activity that has in the past been an impor- 
tant element both in living and in prepara- 
tion for future living. 

Schooling, until very recently, has never 
been the major influence in education. 
Making acquaintance with life and its 
activities through observation, building 
this into reality instead of abstraction 
through imitative play, gradually entering 
the adult world through increasing par- 
ticipation in its activities; these were 
natural and almost universal parts of a 
child’s home and community experience. 
Add to these the physical recreation and 
the moral and social training that were 
available in the better homes, and a fairly 
adequate preparation for the demands of 
the day was furnished, with the school 
forced to supply only certain technical 
skills and knowledges. 

With machines, specialization in indus- 
try, more concentrated and hurried living, 
increasingly dense populations, our cities 
bid fair to deprive their children of most, 
or all, such opportunities and so force the 
school, as the only agent having contact 
with all the children, to replace what has 
been lost as well as to add what will meet 
the new demands that are always arising. 

The school of today and even more of 
tomorrow, is therefore not solely a place 
where subjects are taught and subject 
facts and skills are presented for mastery. 
Rather, it must increasingly become an 
opportunity for full present living and 
complete preparation for the future. 

To accomplish this purpose the elemen- 
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tary school must first see that its pupils 
spend a sufficient part of their days in 
play, in the open air whenever possible. 
This play must serve at least two purposes: 
it must give them physical recreation to a 
degree that will build up their bodies and 
will develop muscular control and effective 
coordination, and, in the later years, must 
give them experiences in team cooperation 
and controlled competition that will 
include lessons in subordinating self to the 
good of the group, in taking competition 
as an interesting stimulus rather than an 
all-consuming motive, and in keeping bal- 
ance in both victory and defeat. Ifit also, 
particularly with younger children, can 
bring in an element of imitative play that 
will help the children to understand some 
of the activities of adult life in a natural 
fashion, that is a gain. 

Secondly, the school must give ample 
opportunity for some kind of work with 
the hands—some making of things. This 
presupposes an interest that motivates the 
making, whenever possible stimulating a 
considerable amount of investigation on 
matters related to what is being done, and 
assumes a worth-whileness about the 
whole operation. 

Possibly connected with this, but not 
necessarily limited to it, must be the at- 
tempt to give all children acquaintance 
with, and love for, nature, music, the rep- 
resentative arts, literature, and drama. 
Leisure time is increasing, and the com- 
petition for it will be between those things 
that are worth while, and other things 
that have little if any value even if they 
do not prove actually debasing. The ele- 
mentary school is the ideal place in which 
to expose the child to beauty—to which 
the average child responds readily—and to 
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build up through impression and self- 
expression, which should go hand in hand, 
a lifelong ‘‘at-homeness’’ with the finest 
productions of mankind. 

It is self-evident that an ever-present 
aim of the elementary school must be 
mastery of the fundamental skills and 
knowledges that are the foundation for 
the use of books, for means of communica- 
tion, and for understanding and participat- 
ing in the world’s activities. The danger 
is, not that these things will be omitted, 
but that they will be over-extended to a 
degree that has little value in itself and 
that crowds out the other aims. 

Above all the elementary school must 
influence attitudes constructively and must 
build habits that will be valuable in after 
life. The more efficient teaching is, the 
more dangerous it becomes if the result is a 
clever rogue. No possible efficiency in 
teaching knowledges and skills can com- 
pensate for failure to develop personal and 
community responsibility, with those at- 
titudes and habits on which asound home, 
community, and world membership should 
be based. 

One may well ask how it is humanly 
possible to do all of these things in the 
time given the school for its work. Be- 
tween birth and his twelfth birthday, the 
average child spends only approximately 
five per cent of his time in school, even 
if he is present regularly. A considerable 
part of his out-of-school time is of course 
devoted to sleep, but nevertheless the 
home, in time and distribution, is a far 
stronger influence than the school. Con- 
sequently even the best school does not 
pretend to accomplish its results without 
the cooperation of the home; and the more 
complete and cordial this cooperation is, 
the more likelihood there is of success. 

It is evident that a long school day is 
one of the first requisites for a present-day 
school, and the tendency toward such a 
day is very strong. It is no longer be- 
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lieved impossible or unwise to have even 
quite young children at school all day—as, 
for example, in the nursery schools. Many 
elementary schools, however, still keep a 
short day, not over four or four and a half 
hours, through the third grade, though 
others are keeping at least their older 
pupils for lunch and an afternoon activity 
or recreation period. After the primary 
grades the preference is turning to the all- 
day or ‘‘country day’’ type of school for 
pupils living at home—schools having 
a day of seven and one half or eight hours, 
in a country or suburban location. 

A seven-and-one-half-hour school day 
might allow three and a half hours daily 
for academic work proper, an hour for 
lunch and rest, two hours for recreation, 
and an hour for the arts and crafts. Such 
a day would be well balanced, particularly 
if it was flexible to a degree that admitted 
of interweaving the various interests. 

A sample day might start at nine o'clock 
with two hours devoted to the academic 
subjects—English, mathematics, history, 
and geography. At eleven the pupils 
might have three-quarters of an hour for 
recreation, preferably out of doors, after 
which they would take about half an hour 
for lunch and half an hour for rest. 

After lunch there might be an hour in 
the studio or workshop, followed by 
academic work until three-fifteen, and 
recreation until four-thirty or even later. 

Other days of the week would vary 
somewhat from this, one or more including 
‘‘assembly’’ periods long enough to enable 
the pupils to present interesting material 
on which they were working, to give a 
play or a musical program or to listen to an 
occasional lecture or other such contribu- 
tion from outside. There would also be 
provision in the program for music, and 
perhaps for a modern language. In the 
course of a week the schedule would cover 
quite thoroughly the basic needs already 
outlined. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE CITY CHILD 


Such a program demands a considerable 
reorganization of the elementary school. 
It must, in the first place, become a home 
and a workshop as well as a school, 
adapting its organization and its equip- 
ment to that purpose. Primary schools 
are in the forefront of the movement for 
such conditions, although they usually 
still leave much undone. The best ones 
have remade their schoolrooms by taking 
out the fixed furniture, and putting in 
movable tables and chairs that can be 
arranged and used for many kinds of hand- 
work and for anything the children may 
imagine them into as well as for the read- 
ing and writing. These schools are study- 
ing their pupils with increasing care, and 
are attempting to find out what habits, 
skills, and knowledges are generally natu- 
ral for each age, as well as the variations 
of the individual children from such 
norms, and the reasons for such variations. 
By such methods they can analyze the 
needs and possibilities of each child, and 
can prevent pressure and over-strain as 
well as provide remedial work when that 
proves necessary. 

One important development that is now 
fairly well established is the realization 
that a child who is not hurried into read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic is better off 
instead of being handicapped. The 
child’s nervous system and consequent co- 
ordination does not spring full grown into 
being. It develops, as do the other func- 
tioning parts, from cruder to finer adapta- 
tions. A child’s muscular control ad- 
vances from the management of the larger 
muscles and freer movements through all 
the intervening stages to the point where 
fine adjustment of eye or hand can be 
made without difficulty. Consequently 
the need of avoiding nervous strain forces 
postponement of school work requiring 
fine coordination until a time when the 
development of the nervous system makes 
such use of it safe. 
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It is still generally believed that a child 
can safely start the first grade at six years 
of age if the school avoids close work for 
some time longer. Some educators, how- 
ever, feel that even this is too early. 

The advances in the technique of teach- 
ing the fundamentals are extremely inter- 
esting and very promising. Centering 
spelling practice on words that are com- 
monly written, so need to be spelled, is 
certainly sensible. So is the present cus- 
tom of testing pupils on their ability to 
spell these common words, and then 
having them study only the ones they do 
not know, rather than, as used to be the 
case, studying all the words in the lesson, 
known and unknown alike. 

The method of teaching reading by 
building up acquaintance with words and 
phrases through immediate recognition 
supplemented by phonic work instead of 
by the alphabet system is perhaps the best- 
known technical advance, while some of 
the suggested improvements in mathe- 
matical operations, such as the addition 
or ‘‘shop’’ method of subtracting and 
the left to right or ‘‘natural’’ multiplica- 
tion are less well known. 

In order to combine these various fac- 
tors in a logical whole, let us picture a 
class in a modern type of school in perhaps 
the fourth or fifth grade. Their classroom 
will be light, cool and fresh, cheerful in 
aspect. The pupils will have not only 
their own movable furniture, but extra 
tables and chairs suitable for use in their 
activities. There will be much display 
space for showing their own work and 
other illustrative material. The room 
will undoubtedly have many signs of the 
children’s interests and activities—it will 
be alive. Their academic work, instead of 
being divided strictly into subjects and 
being given short, sharply divided periods, 
will be more or less fused and will be 
worked on over periods of time up to two 
hourslong. Thesubjects will interweave, 
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and will connect with other in- and out- 
of-school activities even to the point of 
taking pupils out of school to visit mu- 
seums, factories, a harbor, or other such 
source of information. Geography and 
history, for example, will explain and 
enrich each other, while English will profit 
from use in these fields, and mathematics 
will be applied in them as much as is 
feasible, though not to the elimination 
of drill practice when it proves necessary. 
Drawing, painting, and craft work will 
probably be in continuous use to illustrate 
and make vivid the matter being studied. 
In all probability the pupils will be busy 
on some important undertaking such as 
making an information map of a country 
on a large scale, or conducting animaginary 
travel bureau, or even writing a book! 

Perhaps, as has happened in my own 
school, the study of medieaval history 
may interest the pupils in guilds, even to 
the point of organizing them. (We now 
have fourteen!) The guilds in their turn 
will stimulate all sorts of investigations 
that have to do with the period in ques- 
tion. Insuchcase, given the opportunity, 
the pupils’ interest is likely to produce 
most fascinating work in wood, copper, 
clay, fabrics, puppet-making, et cetera. 

Perhaps the pupils of this class will run 
a bank on which they will draw checks to 
pay for their school supplies, which are 
bought at a store that is also run by the 
students. Then three accounts, bank, 
store, and personal, must check, and 
accuracy becomes desirable. 

These children will have a class organ- 
ization and be part of a departmental 
organization. They will learn how to 
choose leaders and representatives and how 
to think and act in relation to community 
good rather than personal desires. 

Their physical well-being will be looked 
after with the greatest care. They will 
have physical examinations, studies made 
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of their posture, records kept of their 
growth. During the morning and after- 
noon recreation periods out of doors, well- 
trained, experienced leaders will be avail- 
able ready to give them such assistance 
as is necessary, but not to oversupervise or 
overmechanize their play. Certainly 
there will be as much room out of doors as 
the school can possibly get. 

These pupils will learn to love music 
through much hearing of worth-while 
vocal and instrumental music, and 
through their own participation. Tech- 
nique will be given, but it will follow the 
need and interest so as not to kill the 
response. 

The day would go swiftly with a variety 
of interests arousing the pupils’ activity 
and motivating it; with the use of out-of- 
school facilities within reach of the 
school, as well as of all the opportunities 
in the school itself; with a balanced 
development of body, mind, and those 
higher responses that are all-important. 

Without their realizing the extent of it, 
the pupils would be studied scientifically 
for the purpose of determining their 
strengths and weaknesses, of analyzing 
their lacks, and attempting to do such 
correction work as each might need. 
Each pupil would be aware of his own 
particular needs, and would be trying to 
improve where he was weak. Perhaps 
most important of all, such pupils would 
take satisfaction in their work and accom- 
plishment, would have intellectual curi- 
osity—even in such early classes would 
find it natural to think! 

So there is hope for the city children, 
but only if their parents realize the inade- 
quacy and artificiality of their environ- 
ment, and see to it that the home and the 
school combine to save their childhood 
for them, and to prepare them for carrying 
on the most complicated and difficult 
society that has yet developed. 





THE INCEPTION OF THE WINNETKA TECHNIQUE 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


|| HE present organization of the 
¥\ Winnetka public schools has 
several beginnings. There is 
| BAi) an idea, once expressed by 
William T. Harris, given crude form by 
Preston Search, and developed into a 
technique by Frederic Burk. There is a 
community with ideals and public spirit, 
seeking the best in education for its chil- 
dren. And there is a group of teachers, 
gathered from many places but united in a 
scientific spirit and earnest endeavor to 
find a solution to some of today’s most 
pressing problems. 


I 


Dr. Harris, as far as I know, never 
directly advocated individual instruction; 
but he did urge potently that promotions 
be frequent and groups flexible, and he 


pointed out the evils of the traditional 
class methods of teaching and of annual 
mass promotions. 

Then came Preston Search in Pueblo, 


Colorado, in the late 1880's. His was 
probably the first completely indi- 
vidualized public school system. But as 
far as I can discover, it was individual 
progress without any special technique. 
Children were simply given their assign- 
ments, given ordinary textbooks, and told 
to proceed at their own rate. This they 
apparently did with some success. Then 
Search was called to Los Angeles, where, 
after a year, politics routed him and ended 
his experiment. 

For the next two decades the only 
attempts to adjust schools to individual 
differences were coaching plans (notably 
that of John Kennedy in Batavia, New 
York) and grouping plans, such as those 
that grew up in Cambridge, North Denver, 


Portland (Oregon), and Santa Barbara, 
in this country, and in Mannheim, 
Germany. 

It was in 1911-12 that the present move- 
ment to make definite provision for in- 
dividual differences had its rise. For 
it was then that Frederic Burk, as presi- 
dent of the San Francisco State Normal 
School, aided at every step by Mary 
Ward, set out to “break the class 
lockstep.”” 

Burk was responsible for branding the 
traditional system as the “‘lockstep sys- 
tem of schooling."” I remember well 
when I first read his Monograph A—The 
Lockstep System of Schooling, and a Remedy. 
It was in the winter of 1913-14. 

I was teaching in the village school of 
Tulare, California. Two years before, I 
had graduated from Stanford with no 
idea of teaching and no formal training 
forit. Floundering uncertainly as to what 
I was to make my life’s work, I had 
entered the office of a land corporation in 
Los Angeles. One of the managers ab- 
sconded to Mexico with the funds one day, 
and I was left jobless. After weeks of 
job hunting I got a rural school 
“principalship’’ near El] Monte in Los 
Angeles County. 

Here I found that all sorts of early 
educational influences began to assert 
themselves. I had been brought up under 
Colonel Francis Parker's influence. United 
States Commissioner William T. Harris 
and John Dewey had been friends of my 
family—especially of my mother. My 
mother’s educational activities as a lec- 
turer and writer on child study, and her 
editing of Colonel Parker's Course of Study 
(now the Elementary School Journal) had 
led to the presence in our home, from the 
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days of my earliest memory, of one educa- 
tor after another. Education had been a 
common dinner-table topic through all 
my formative years. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that I 
began to experiment—often unwisely, 
sometimes more wisely than I knew—the 
moment I set foot in my first school. It 
didn’t occur to me, for instance, that 
Gwendolyn should be made to keep pace 
with big, overgrown Jim Andrade, even 
though both were classified as fourth 
graders; so I let Gwendolyn speed ahead 
and I made Jim stick to each task till he 
mastered it. Throughout the top five 
grades I had the youngsters working as 
individuals or as small, informal groups. 

The assistant county superintendent 
visited me one day. He was horrified. 
“You are letting these children govern 
themselves,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘when they 
don’t even know how to obey a teacher. 
You are letting groups work by themselves 
in the library, in the school garden, in the 
extra classroom, while you help indi- 
viduals and a few groups in your room. 
Your discipline is chaotic. The children 
are too familiar with you. You will not 
be allowed to count children as present in 
school unless they are in your classroom 
and under your direct instruction.”’ 

This last shot, was, as he knew, likely 
to be fatal. For our financial allotment 
from the state was based on average daily 
attendance. To forestall a serious cut in 
our funds, I wrote to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, saying 
nothing of the argument, but asking in- 
nocently if children working in groups in 
the school library or garden, doing what 
I had told them to do, might be counted 
as present inschool. His reply was in the 
affirmative, and I was allowed to con- 
tinue my experiment. 

The next year I was teaching in Tulare. 
In my room for subnormals and misfits 
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I was naturally allowed to do individual 
work, but I taught three classes a day of 
departmental seventh and eighth grade 
arithmetic, and allowed each child to 
progress at his own rate. ‘‘Here is what 
you have to learn this year,’ I told them. 
‘Here are the examples you must work. 
Work them. Come to me for help as you 
need it, then when you are through, you 
are through. I'll find some interesting 
things for you—some science experiments, 
or field trips, or stories—when all your 
work is done.”’ 

The children—or most of them—went 
to work with a will and swamped me with 
papers to correct. Had it not been for 
my wife's help I never could have kept up. 
I had no technique. I simply had stum- 
bled onto the general method Search had 
employed over twenty years earlier. 

One day the superintendent visited my 
class. After looking at the work of the 
children he called me to one side. 
‘“‘Washburne,”’ he said, ‘‘have you read 
your course of study? At this time your 
class should be on page 54 of their arith- 
metics. Yet some children are on page 
78! You had better stick to the course of 
study.” 

Returning to the classroom, I said, 
‘Boys and girls, we've got ahead of the 
calendar. We'll stop arithmetic for a 
while and have stories about the stars 
until the calendar catches up with us.”’ 

That superintendent did one thing for 
me for which I shall be eternally grateful. 
Before he fired me he gave me Burk’s 
Monograph A—The Lockstep System of School- 
ing, and a Remedy. Imagine my delight on 
reading Burk’s fiery denunciation of the 
“‘lockstep.’” To find that I was not 
alone in my efforts to handle children as 
individuals, that there was someone who 
evidently knew vastly more about it than 
I did, was balm to my soul. I wrote to 
Burk, telling him what I thought of his 
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pamphlet and describing my own crude 
attempts at individual instruction. Asa 
result I was appointed a member of the 
normal school faculty in August, 1914. 

I soon began to see the tremendous dif- 
ference between my previous crude, un- 
organized efforts at individual teaching 
and the use of a definite technique, of 
materials of instruction especially pre- 
pared for self-instruction. Soon I was 
allowed to organize the science depart- 
ment, of which I remained head the five 
years] was with Burk. AI] through those 
years Mary Ward's steady, calm efficiency, 
and Burk’s brilliant, sarcastic, vigorous 
mind, fairly bristling with ideas, and il- 
lumined by the highest type of idealism, 
gave me a training that no university 
courses could equal. Stimulating and in- 
formative as was much of the graduate 
work in education which I undertook 
during these years, it was nothing com- 
pared to what Burk gave. 

Then came the opportunity to put some 
of our ideas into practice in a public 
school system. A letter to Dr. Burk from 
Edward Yeomans, a Chicago manufac- 
turer of pumps, who was a member of the 
board of education of Winnetka, Illinois, 
opened the way. Let Mr. Yeomans tell 
Winnetka’s part of the story. 


II 


By Epwarp YEOMANS 


In the year 1910 I lived in Winnetka, 
and had been living there for ten years, 
going back and forth to Chicago and, in 
general, functioning very normally as a 


business man with a family. In common 
with my neighbors I had children in the 
public schools and passed these schools 
daily without thinking it worth while to 
stop and see what was going on inside. 
All we knew about our schools in 
Winnetka was that a very estimable and 
conscientious lady was principal, and that 
the schools were crowded. We assumed 
that they were therefore pretty much like 
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any public school; namely, filled with a 
humdrum sort of routine dispensed by 
tired women to children who were only 
themselves after school was over. 

It was a close enough guess, too. And 
so in spite of the fact that some of us 
believed the public school to be the 
‘palladium of our citizenship,’’ and so 
forth, we gravely questioned its quality 
and its efficacy as an educative agent. 

At length we—Mrs. Yeomans and I— 
were invited to meet some of our fellow- 
townsmen to discuss the question of a 

rivate school in Winnetka. In a very 
sie room we listened to a carefully 
worded statement setting forth the neces- 
sity for this new school and indicating 
the way by which it might be secured with 
the ‘least delay. Questions were asked 
and answered in the suave way in which 
such affairs are conducted among our best 
people and various individuals were finally 
commissioned to look into various aspects 
of the proposal and report in a week or 
two. 

It fell to me to investigate the proposed 
headmaster, and that was the beginning of 
my inquiries into the qualifications of 
principals and teachers which have con- 
tinued without interruption ever since, 
and have produced conclusive evidence 
that though many are called few are 
chosen—that is to say, out of numberless 
very confident artizans you will find only 
a few artists. You see the trouble with 
the headmasters whom I looked up, as with 
most headmasters and principals, is that 
the word education has a very limited and 
utilitarian connotation for them. And, 
in particular, they are always thinking of 
childhood and youth as something pre- 
paratory—not as a thing in and of itself— 
and preparatory, mind you, for a very 
stupid life. 

he next meeting was the best indica- 
tion one could ask for that the light that 
was in us was not a// darkness; for after 
the reports were reported and the business 
was moving on to the next stage, one of 
the group made a remark which, quietly 
as the dawn comes, illuminated the mind 
and finally filled it with morning sunlight. 
He said, ‘Instead of this private school 
why not make the public schools so good 
that no private school is required?”’ 
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The private school business dropped. 
You could hear it strike bottom and 
smash. The next school board election 
found a number of us in the office of 
trustee and the gentleman who had pre- 
cipitated the solution by his potent re- 
mark sat at the head of the table as presi- 
dent of the board. 

Thereafter came the matter of personnel, 
beginning with the superintendent, and 
we did some floundering. For it is not at 
all easy to find a superintendent of schools 
who comes anywhere near understanding 
the significance of his position. You can 
find excellent administrators. You can 
find people with splendid records and 
recommendations who know all about 
textbooks, charts, maps, intelligence 
tests, school law, teachers’ salaries, ven- 
tilation systems and education systems, 
playground methods, almost anything 
except the intimate needs of children, 
what irrigates and what dessicates, what 
will ensure fruit in season, and what will 
produce only foliage, and scanty at that. 

After a great deal of shaking the sieve, 
we picked out of the residue one day a 
young man in San Francisco named Wash- 
burne. We picked him out because his 
letters had a different tone. It was 
evident that here was a person whose 
traditions and training had been ex- 
ceptional, and, as far as our knowledge 
of school superintendents went, unique. 
Also the letters from Dr. Frederic Burk, 
head of the State Teachers College in San 
Francisco, were like no letters I had ever 
seen before from any school official. They 
had the salty savor of a free man, of a man 
of imagination caught and struggling in 
the net of standard folkways, determined 
to break out and lead his people through 
the gap and out to sea again. 

And so, Dr. Burk’s opinion having been 
confirmed by subsequent interview with 
Mr. Washburne, we installed him, and 
this article tells the story of his and his 
assistants’ administration. The reader 
can judge for himself whether we are 
entitled to a good mark on our intelligence 
test or not. 

I can't refrain from adding just one 
comment. You never do get figs from 
thistles. The quality of a man is some- 
thing he himself has very little to do with, 
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and it is not heredity that produces ex- 
cellent quality either, but just the in- 
fluences prevailing during infancy and 
childhood and youth. ‘‘Background’’ we 


call it, and it’s about the same thing as 
the Presbyterians used to call *‘predestina- 
tion,’ and properly so. 


Ill 


And so it was that in May, 1919, I came 
to Winnetka. Nearly half the faculty 
were leaving in June, for a variety of rea- 
sons. Those that remained were, for the 
most part, an excellent heritage. I in- 
duced the board to increase the salary 
schedule at once and was able to add for 
the next year a group of teachers that did 
not lower the standard. It was that 1919- 
20 faculty that started the Winnetka 
schools along the path which they have 
pursued ever since. 

During the summer of 1919, in a small 
summer school for children who were 
behind in their studies, we experimented 
with individual work, especially in spell- 
ing. In the fall the teachers were told 
that any who wished to try the new indi- 
vidual spelling method and could convince 
me of their ability to do it successfully 
might try it. The method consisted pri- 
marily of testing children on their words 
for a semester before they had studied 
them, then making it possible for each 
child to concentrate on the words he him- 
self had missed. By the end of the first 
semester every teacher had volunteered to 
do her spelling on this basis. 

Almost immediately after school opened 
we began having grade meetings. These 
meetings with the teachers of each grade, 
which have continued to the present day, 
have been the backbone of all our work. 
In them the curriculum has been revised, 
research organized, the materials prepared, 
the methods planned, the tests made, our 
problems attacked, and our results dis- 
cussed. 















During that first year we concentrated 
on clearly defining our curriculum, stating 
our objectives as specifically as it was 
humanly possible to state them. Taking 
the tests prepared at the San Francisco 
State Normal School, revising where 
necessary, we began complete diagnostic 
testing of each individual whenever he 
completed a unit of work. 

By June we were far enough along to 
reduce greatly the number of failures and 
grade repetitions. Our course of study, 
while not scientific, was at least definite. 
Reading was largely individualized; spell- 
ing and writing entirely so; and several 
other subjects well on the way. 

Shortly before the close of school a 
group of teachers came to me and said, 
“The subject that needs individualizing 
most is arithmetic. We need specially 
prepared materials in arithmetic if we are 
going to handle this successfully on an 
individual basis. Won't you let us stay 
after school closes and help us prepare 
these materials?’’ Over half the faculty 
volunteered to stay; and in four days they 
turned out a surprisingly large amount of 
work. We opened in September, 1920, on 
a definitely individualized basis. 

The social side of our work was not 
ignored during that first year. We recog- 
nized, from the beginning—as I had recog- 
nized in my first rural school and as Burk 
had recognized in his actual practice in 
San Francisco—the importance of group 
and creative activities. But we knew 
that we could not give them the time and 
attention they deserved, until we had the 
knowledge and skill subjects so organized 
as not to fill up the school day. Each 
teacher was encouraged to carry out social 
and expressive work as best she could, 
but our grade meetings dealt largely with 
the individual work. 

In 1922 three events occurred which 
marked the beginning of much better or- 
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ganized social work and opportunities for 
self-expression. Willard Beatty, a former 
colleague on Burk’s faculty, came to Win- 
netka first as principal of the newly organ- 
ized junior high school and then as assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. He so 
organized the junior high school as to 
provide a large number of electives and 
special courses to fit each child's special 
interests and needs. Another colleague 
from the San Francisco State Teachers Col- 
lege, Douglass Whitehead, and a young 
woman of strong personality, high ideals, 
and much ability in organizing children’s 
dramatics, Frances Murray, took charge 
of the organization of the department of 
group and creative activities. The work 
begun by them was later continued and 
brought to its present stage by Frances 
Presler, formerly of the Community School 
in St. Louis and the Francis Parker School 
in Chicago. The third event was the per- 
mission from the Winnetka Board of Edu- 
cation for me to spend the winter studying 
European experimental schools. The 
fresh breath of this experience gave me a 
perspective and knowledge in regard to 
group and creative activities which en- 
abled me to support much more effectively 
the work of my co-workers. A definite 
technique was worked out for stimulating 
children’s interests in certain activities, 
for supplying them with materials, and 
for giving them an opportunity to develop 
freely any enterprise on which they might 
embark—be it a dramatization, an exten- 
sive bit of construction, or any other form 
of socialized activity. 

In this work all the supervisors helped. 
The supervisors of art, music, and physi- 
cal education began to coordinate their 
work with the socialized activities. Prac- 
tically every member of the faculty from 
the beginning did his or her share—or 
more—in bringing about the present or- 


ganization. Building principals, now 
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released from teaching duties, organized 
their schools for self-government and pupil 
responsibility, and coordinated the indi- 
vidual and social work. 

The story is only partly told. An ade- 
quate description of the organization of 
the junior high school, first under Mr. 
Beatty, and then under his successor Mr. 
Logan, would make an interesting story by 
itself. The development of the research 
department, the organization of the de- 
partment of educational counsel, and of the 
nursery school—these and many other 
things which to us in Winnetka are vital 
parts of the school organism have not 
been mentioned. To name each individual 
who has contributed his share to the devel- 
opment of the Winnetka Schools would 
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be impossible, for the schools are not the 
work of any one person. They are the 
result of the coordinated efforts of a well- 
organized, cooperative parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, a liberal-minded, intelligent, far- 
seeing board of education, free from 
politics, and a democratically organized 
faculty, in which teachers, principals, and 
supervisors have worked together loyally, 
ably, and with vision, in an attempt to 
find the type of education which will let 
children live freely and happily while they 
are children, prepare them adequately for 
effective living as adults, find in each indi- 
vidual his own latent capacities and 
develop them, and inculcate in every child 
a profound realization of his social 
responsibility. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


By ELLSWORTH COLLINGS 


= 1 HERE are many weaknesses in 
/; the present-day system of 


if i rural education. The unit of 
<a!) rural school administration— 
the local school district—is not suitable 
for the kind of education needed for 
country boys and girls. The county unit 
should be substituted for the district unit. 
Many of the problems of rural education 
would be solved if this improvement could 
be made. Rural school buildings are in- 
adequate in many respects. They are not 
educational buildings in any sense. The 
architecture is unsightly and the inside 
arrangement is contrary to all ideas of 
learning. They are truly ‘‘ragged beggars 
sleeping by the wayside.’’ The rural 
school curriculum represents in most in- 
stances discarded educational ideas. It 
has little, if any, connection with the 
current life of country boys:and girls. It 
is better suited for life in early colonial 


times than for life today. It is expressed 
in terms of conventional school subjects 
rather than in terms of the purposeful 
activities of country boys and girls. It is 
no wonder that normal boys and girls 
refuse to endure such a curriculum and 
drop out of school at an early age. With- 
out a curriculum expressed in terms of the 
activities of country boys and girls, prog- 
ress in rural education is impossible. 
Other weaknesses might be pointed out, 
but observation of rural education based 
upon several years as a student, teacher, 
and county superintendent leads me to 
state without reservation that the funda- 
mental weakness of rural education is poor 
teaching. Before considering the reasons 
for poor teaching in country schools, 
suppose we observe what goes on in two 
rural schoolrooms found in America today. 
In one we see the teacher taking upon her- 
self the preparation of the lesson outlines, 
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assembling necessary equipment, looking 
up reference sources, writing lesson assign- 
ments on the blackboard; the children are 
passive listeners, memorizing what is as- 
signed, writing memorized facts, preserv- 
ing all the time a dignified silence so that 
they may achieve a high deportment 
grade. In another classroom we find boys 
and girls active, intelligent, industrious, 
and upright. What do you suppose we 
find these children doing? They are busily 
engaged in the pursuit of their own chosen 
purposes, for it is only in such endeavor 
that it is possible for them to be active, 
intelligent, industrious, and upright. If 
we observe intelligently we find these chil- 
dren growing in ability to purpose wisely, 
plan intelligently, execute nicely, and 
judge effectively. 

Now let us consider the function of the 
teacher in these two classrooms. Obvi- 
ously, the function of the teacher in the 
first instance is to dictate. She tells her 
boys and girls what to do and considers it 
her most sacred duty to see that they do 
it in a prescribed wgy% She believes in 
growth as a thing offermal pattern. ‘“‘If 
child nature doesn’t fit the mold provided, 
she squeezes it, jams it, and preserves it. 
It must fit."’ Her schoolroom is a little 
autocracy. She dictates child activity. 
In the second classroom we find the 
teacher guiding boys and girls in the pur- 
suit of chose. purposes. In particular she 
helps them to choose a fruitful purpose; to 
find, learn, and use the things essential to 
its successful realization; and to observe 
carefully whether the finished result tallies 
with their purpose. She is the friend, the 
guide, the lover of children. Her spirit 
iscontagious. The children soon learn to 
appreciate her as a friend indeed, as a 
helper when help is needed, and to view 
the school as the most interesting and 
worth-while place they know. Her 


school, in short, is a democracy of child- 
hood. She guides child activity. 

Now, what makes the difference in these 
two situations? In one we will have to 
admit, in light of current findings in edu- 
cation, that poor teaching exists; in the 
other good teaching prevails. It is a 
matter of supervision. In the first in- 
stance, the teacher is alone. The only 
supervision provided is the annual pil- 
grimage of the county superintendent. 
He spends his time checking up the teach- 
er’s preparation of pre-ordained facts; 
inspecting lesson plans, records, assign- 
ments, blackboard work; observing 
whether questions are propounded before 
pupils are designated, andthelike. Hiseye 
is focused upon the amount of facts assimi- 
lated and reproduced by the children. In 
such a situation the teacher becomes a 
slave to traditional practices in education 
and has no opportunity to grow in new and 
better ways of teaching. In the second 
instance, the teacher has at her side an 
intelligent helper, a sympathetic friend, a 
wise guide. She has the services of a 
supervisor with a super-vision of the 
nature and process of growing in boys and 
girls. This supervisor is particularly in- 
terested in how wisely boys and girls pur- 
pose, how intelligently they formulate and 
how nicely they execute their plans, and 
how effectively they judge their finished 
product. She spends her time aiding the 
teacher in guiding boys and girls in suc- 
cessful pursuit of chosen purposes. She 
ever enables the teacher to find new and 
better ways of guiding the growing process 
in boys and girls, and for this reason, the 
rural school changes from ‘‘a sleeping 
beggar’’ into a workshop teeming with 
real life of boys and girls. 

By way of summary, I might say pro- 
gressive education—the education that 
concerns us—defines the function of the 
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rural school as guidance of the process of 
growing in country boys and girls. It is 
the peculiar function of the teacher to 
effect a consummation of this end. If she 
fails, the rural school fails in its mission. 
To bring about this end effectually, the 
teacher is constantly in need of an intel- 
ligent helper, a sympathetic friend, a wise 
guide. The lack of supervisors with such 
a vision is, to my mind, the weak spot in 
rural education. The paramount need of 
rural schools today is providing every 
rural teacher with helpful supervision. 

Perhaps a brief statement of the nature 
of the rural supervisor’s work will shed 
some light on the kind of supervision 
needed. First, the supervisor is to assist 


the teacher in guiding boys and girls to 
More particularly she 
is to help the teacher afford boys and girls 
freedom to continue participation in the 
real world about them, for it is only in 
such work that purposes are possible. 


choose purposes. 


This world for the most part consists of 
games, stories, natural phenomena, social 
converse, and occupations. Then, too, 
she is to assist by developing with the 
teacher certain criteria to use in guiding 
children in choosing the more fruitful of 
their purposes. She will lead the teacher 
to see that a fruitful purpose is one which 
is gripping, realizable, and ‘‘leads on."’ 
Second, the supervisor is to help the 
teacher guide boys and girls in formulating 
plans for executing their chosen purposes. 
She is to help the teacher provide the nec- 
essary materials, apparatus, and processes, 
and to offer suggestions as to how the 
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teacher may help the children find, learn, 
and use the processes, tools, and materials. 
This is the essence of planning. Third, 
the supervisor is to help the teacher to 
guide boys and girls in executing their 
plan, to afford children opportunity to 
work out their plans actively, in the most 
effective manner. She will be especially 
interested in successful execution on the 
part of the children, for success here pro- 
vides the satisfaction so essential in grow- 
ing. Fourth, the supervisor is to help the 
teacher guide boys and girls in judging 
their finished product. She will offer 
suggestions to the teacher as to how chil- 
dren may criticize their finished product in 
the light of their purpose. In short, she 
is to see that children are afforded an 
opportunity to point out their shortcom- 
ings and to endeavor to correct them at 
the time. Lastly, the supervisor is to 
assist the teacher in evaluating all the out- 
comes of growing, in devising objective 
means for measuring the attitudes, habits, 
skills, and knowledges inevitably ensuing 
from the purposeful activities of boys 
and girls. 

This is, to my way of thinking, the 
essence of supervision of the helpful kind. 
This is supervision chiefly concerned in 
guiding boys and girls in a successful pur- 
suit of purposes, for in no other way is it 
possible for them to grow. It is creative. 
It is the great need of the rural schools 
throughout America, and, to my mind, 
will eventually lead to consolidation, 
longer school terms, better school build- 
ings, and all the rest. 





ENVIRONMENT AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
A STUDY OF AN ISOLATED COMMUNITY 


By MANDEL SHERMAN! 


HIS paper is concerned with 
ey) a preliminary psychological 
pas Yai) survey of an isolated commu- 
| nity in Virginia, consisting of 
a group of families living in a hollow of the 
Shenandoah Valley so definitely circum- 
scribed by two mountain ranges on either 
side that communication with the outside 
world was difficult. The purpose of the 
survey was to find the relationship be- 
tween the type of social organization ex- 
isting in this community and the general 
mental development of the children, the 
influence of their educational facilities and 
training upon their social and intellectual 
reactions, the influence of community cus- 
toms upon mental development, and the 
relative value of ordinary mental tests 
in the study of children isolated from the 
stimulation of the average environment. 

The inhabitants of this community were 
practically isolated until recently. Few 
had gone outside the hollow for social 
contacts or for work until a short time 
ago. Newspapers, telephones, telegraph, 
and transportation were generally un- 
heard of. Because of the uneven, rocky 
country these people not only had diffi- 
culty in communicating with the outside 
world but also found it difficult to visit 
each other. Of the homes studied only 
three were within five hundred yards of 
each other, and walking was the only 
means of getting from one house to 
another. 

Only one home was adequately pro- 
tected against rain or wind; in all the 
others many holes were seen in the floors 
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1The data were collected with the aid of Dr. 
Cora Key. 
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and walls. None of the houses had either 
floor covering orrug. Walls were neither 
papered nor plastered. In the main room 
in two houses an area of about two by 
three feet was covered with very old 
newspapers. 

In only two of the houses were chairs 
found and in only three rough benches. 
Families consisting of six or seven children 
had at most two small beds and usually 
only one large bed. No current news- 
papers were found. In three homes paper 
dolls and a rough crayon drawing (made 
by the children during the summer school) 
were hung on the wall. 

The oldest boy examined was nineteen 
years of age. His only replies to casual 
questions were “‘Yes, sir’’ and ‘‘No, sir.”’ 
When asked where the next family lived, 
his reply was, ‘‘Over there a piece."’ He 
did not understand what was meant when 
asked whether the distance was a mile or 
two hundred yards. When asked where 
another family lived he again answered, 
“Over there a piece,”’ although the two 
families lived at different distances, one 
about a mile away and the other about a 
quarter of a mile. He could not differen- 
tiate the distance in definiteterms. The 
same lack of concept of distance was found 
in many of the children. The nearest 
description of distance was, “‘It’s not a 
very far piece over the hill’’ or “‘It isa 
good piece through the woods.”” 

Most of the children were dressed in 
dirty cast-off clothing of adults, cut off 
to make the garments fit. Half of the 
children seen were bare-footed, and had 
mever had any shoes. Three children 
wore sweaters. Only one of the children 
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wore underclothing—handed down from 
some adult. In most instances they sleep 
in their clothes and change them only as 
the garments become too torn to wear. 
A child rarely washes more than a portion 
of his face. There are no toilets and hy- 
gienic habits are few. 

One of the favored privileges of these 
children is a chew of tobacco. A boy of 
seven when asked, ‘‘What do your parents 
give youo?”’ replied, “I am getting one 
chew a day.’’ The children have no 
group games, that is, they do not congre- 
gate in groups for play or recreation. 
They do not even know the meaning of the 
term ‘“‘toy."’ The only plaything found 
in the homes visited was one small wooden 
block which was held by a fourteen- 
month baby. 
ceremonies, 


They have no religious 
and the names Protestant, 
Catholic, and Baptist were unknown. 
Sunday school, which was started by the 
teacher last summer, meant getting to- 
gether to receive some candy. None of 
the children knew the meaning of songs 
nor was anyone found who could hum a 
tune. Only one of twenty children knew 
that a ball was something to play with. 
In one other case the word ‘“‘doll’’ was 
properly defined. The term ‘‘football’’ 
was not understood at all, two of the 
children defining it as a footpath. They 
had never heard of school lessons and 
thought of school as a place for entertain- 
ment. To one of the questions of the 
intelligence tests, ‘‘What is the thing for 


you to do if it is raining when you come to 


school?’” the reply was universally, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t come.’” And when several of 
the children were asked, ‘‘What would 
you do if it was not raining?”’ they replied, 
“I wouldn’t come anyway.”’ 

With the exception of one boy of twelve, 
who was the son of the so-called minister 
of this hollow, not even those who were 


seventeen or eighteen years old knew of 
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any holidays. Only three children knew 
of Christmas and none had heard of 
Thanksgiving. Because no celebrations 
are held and because school was only a 
novelty to most of the children, one day 
was not differentiated from another. Few 
of the children knew the days of the week. 
(Their knowledge was higher in this in- 
stance because they had been told that 
they would meet on Sunday to receive 
candy.) 

Only in rare instances did the children 
visit other homes. It took considerable 
energy to walk from one house to another 
because of the rough paths. For example, 
in going from one house to the next, a 
distance of about a mile and a quarter was 
traversed on horseback over a rocky path 
with an incline often reaching thirty de- 
grees, and during the last six or seven 
hundred yards it was necessary to dis- 
mount and walk. The ground between 
two of the homes was so rough that a 
path had to be cut for the examiners. 

Because of the children’s lack of both 
educational training and language ability, 
three types of tests were employed—the 
Stanford revision of the Binet scale, a 
group test of intelligence, and individual 
performance tests. This plan of testing 
was followed in order not to overlook any 
of the generally known factors which 
influence mental test scores. Generally 
in testing children in localities which 
have school facilities controversies arise 
regardirg the effect of the schooling upon 
the results of the intelligence tests. Ob- 
viously the ability on tests depends some- 
what upon schooling, and in many cases 
it is difficult to decide what influence the 
schooling has on test scores. Because 
these children have had a negligible 
amount of schooling and have not come 
in contact with educational institutions 
with which the average child comes in 
contact at a very early age, it is possible 
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to get at their inherent intelligence only 
by means of suitable tests. 

All of the tests employed show that 
these children are retarded mentally. Not 
only were they defective in intelligence 
according to these tests but the defect 
increased with the age of the children. 
Curiously it was found that the children 
did as poorly on tests in which they had 
to work with their hands as on tests which 
involved only language. This may be 
due to their lack of experience in the use 
of tools as well as in general information. 

The apparent arrest of mental growth is 
illustrated in the increasing deviation be- 
tween mental age and chronological age 
in older children when measured by per- 
formance tests. (No appreciable change 
occurred when language tests were used.) 
The progressive increase in deviation in 
children of the same family is illustrated 
by the following examples: 





. - CHRONO- 
at hay Som —- RETARDATION 
GE 

2 Ce ae ae 7 2 years 9 months 
WE Gita csiccewases 10 5 years 3 months 
BIEN ccevewidsedasa 7 2 years 8 months 
PE Neha sisi sin a re on II 4 years 3 months 
DED ctu deurwee ct 7 1 year 6 months 
Margaret D.......00+<0 8 1 year 6 months 


Lack of abstract concepts was indicated 
in the universal failure in the ball and 
field test of the eight-year level of the 
Stanford-Binet tests. In this test the child 
is shown a figure of a circle with a small 
Opening in it and is told that it represents 
a field with a fence around it and a gate. 
Someone has thrown a ball in this field 
but we don’t know where it came from 
nor with what force it was thrown. The 
child is told in simple language to draw a 
line representing the path he would take 


to find the ball in the best way when he 
enters this field through the gate. Ob- 
viously the best way is to circle the field 
in a systematic manner. In all cases a 
line was drawn in the center of the space 
and in some cases this was varied by put- 
ting dots into this line to indicate 
trees. 

Evidently space, form, and time differ- 
entiation were foreign to these children, 
probably owing to their living at the 
same level continuously. Only one of 
the children examined could copy the 
drawing of a diamond. In most cases 
they did not know the year or the 
month. In no case was the correct 
birthday given. 

In general, memory was found to be 
fairly good, although reversal of numbers 
in one of the tests was failed by every 
child. After lengthy explanation and 
practice in the reversal of number se- 
quences such as 1-2-3—3-2-1 a number 
sequence such as 6-5-2-8 would be re- 
versed as 6-5-4-3-2-1. The ability to 
reverse numbers is probably of similar 
significance as the ability to hold abstract 
concepts. 

Failures resulted everywhere in the ab- 
surdities tests. The children did not 
smile when presented with a simple ab- 
surdity. (They laughed only when one 
of the examiners stood on his hands to 
entertain the children.) Either the child 
replied, ‘I don’t know,”’ or he could not 
understand that the statement was an 
absurdity—that there was something in 
the statement other than the actual mean- 
ingimplied. Thus, tothe absurdity state- 
ment, “‘A man said, ‘I know a road from 
my house to the city which is down hill 
all the way to the city and down hill all 
the way back home,’”’ a fifteen-year-old 
boy gave the answer, ‘Someone had to 
learn him the road.’’ To the absurdity 
statement, ‘“There was a railroad acci- 
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dent yesterday but it was not very serious; 
only forty-eight people were killed,’’ the 
answer was, ‘“‘He shouldn't have killed 
him.’’ Although these replies are fail- 
ures in these tests, it was felt that inabil- 
ity to understand the meaning of an 
absurdity was the cause of the failure. 

The pictures of the Stanford-Binet tests 
were in no case adequately interpreted. 
The post-office picture in which one of 
the men is holding a basket of eggs, was 
interpreted as ‘‘People bought apples.”’ 
Most of the children had never eaten eggs 
and only a few had ever seen them. The 
answer to the canoe picture was, ‘‘It is 
about people in water."’ To the Dutch 
home picture the typical answer was, ‘‘A 
girl; sitting down at atable.’’ The best 
reply to the Dutch home picture was made 
by a fifteen-year-old boy who said, “‘A 
little child crying and mother looking at 
it." None of the children saw the loaf 
of bread on the table. 

It is probable that the inherent intelli- 
gence capacity of these children cannot be 
measured by tests used for normal children 
since the demands of the environment of 
normal children are far different than of 
these children. However, since intelli- 
gence tests have been found to correlate 
well with the ability to adjust to an 
average environment, it is apparent that 
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these children would be maladjusted if 
placed outside of their own conditions. 

The fact that few individual variations 
were found in any age group indicates 
that the mental tests used, including the 
performance tests, cannot be employed as 
measures of innate mental ability. Al- 
though performance tests are not generally 
believed to be influenced by training they 
nevertheless are dependent upon an abil- 
ity to utilize concepts of directions, form, 
time, and space which these children did 
not ordinarily need in their adjustment 
to their own environment. 

It is difficult as yet to make any conclu- 
sions regarding the relative influence of 
heredity and of environment in causing 
the retardation of these children in com- 
parison with normal children. Despite 
the fact that mental tests such as those 
employed on normal children cannot be 
used to the best advantage with these 
children it is obvious that a lack of edu- 
cation and a simplicity of the environ- 
ment are at least partial causes of their 
lack of proper development. For ex- 
ample, the children of this community 
know less about nature than children ina 
large city. Unless children are trained to 
observe and to learn they will not do so 
even though the conditions for observa- 
tion are very favorable. 


OSS 





THE NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 


By MARGARET LAMBIE 


HY is nationality of such im- 
portance that the Conference 
| on the Codification of Inter- 

: # national Law held in March 
at the Hague placed it as the first topic on 
the agenda? And why are women’s or- 
ganizations the world over concerned with 
certain phases of this question? 

The nationality of men, women and 
children is primarily determined by the 
laws of the country to which allegiance is 
due, and in itself is not controlled by 
international law. But when a national 
of one country resides, travels, carries on 
business, or has investments in another 
country, there arises an international 
situation which, though usually lending 
itself to adjustment, frequently causes 
international complications. 

Nationality is a fundamental factor in 
the granting of passports and of diplo- 
matic protection abroad, in the presenta- 
tion of claims against foreign govern- 
ments, in connection with certain property 
rights, and in the duty to pay taxes. 
Eligibility to public office may alsodepend 
upon it, as was recently revealed by the 
contest of Ruth Bryan Owen’s seat in the 
House of Representatives. In many other 
ways nationality is of importance to a 
person’s welfare and business interests. 
If one marries a foreigner, what happens 
to the citizenship of the wife and husband, 
and what will be the nationality of their 
children? Can one have no nationality at 
all and thus be legally without a country? 

In this brief discussion we must pass 
over the complications arising from the 
fact that there are two conflicting prin- 
ciples for determining the nationality of a 
child at the time of its birth. Some 
countries base citizenship upon the prin- 
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ciple of blood relationship (jus sanguinis), 
which provides that a child, regardless of 
the place of birth, receives the nationality 
of its parents; whereas other countries 
consider as nationals all who are born 
within and subject to their respective 
jursidictions (jus soli), regardless of the 
nationality of the parents. Many coun- 
tries, including the United States, com- 
bine the two principles, with the result 
that international complications in 
nationality are increased rather than less- 
ened. These situations create for some 
children dual or even triple nationality 
which may continue during their entire 
lifetime. 

Other methods of acquiring nationality 
are by political incorporation of territory 
in a state, by treaty, by naturalization, and 
by derivation. The latter method is of 
special concern to women, for it affects 
the nationality of women and children. 

Parents may become naturalized in a 
country where the laws provide that 
naturalization of the parents impresses 
naturalization upon the minor child. In 
certain countries the naturalization of the 
father alone gives naturalization to the 
child, a mother’s naturalization prevailing 
only when she is a widow, divorcée with 
the custody of the child, or when the 
child is illegitimate. An Act of the 
Congress of the United States of March 2, 
1907, provides that a child born without 
the United States of alien parents shall be 
deemed a citizen of the United States 
by virtue of the naturalization of or re- 
sumption of American citizenship by the 
parent, provided that such naturalization 
or resumption takes place during the 
minority of the child, and provided 
further that the citizenship of such minor 
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child shall begin at the time the child 
begins to reside permanently in the United 
States. The question has arisen under the 
term ‘‘parent’’ whether the mother quali- 
fies as such! 

Married women derive nationality in 
many countries from their husbands at the 
time of marriage, if the husband and wife 
have different nationalities originally; and 
the wife takes the nationality of the 
husband if the latter becomes naturalized. 
An American woman marrying an English- 
man becomes at once a British subject 
under the law of Great Britain, no matter 
where the marriage takes place, and if the 
husband should later become naturalized 
in Italy she would without her consent 
acquire Italian citizenship when her hus- 
band acquires it. 

Historically speaking, unlike the other 
disabilities of the married woman, the 
rule by which a woman follows the 
nationality of her husband is of com- 
paratively recent origin, according to the 
report on ““The Nationality of Married 
Women,”’ prepared by the chairman of the 
Nationality Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 
The report states that this rule does not 
appear to have existed anywhere before 
the French Revolution. It continues: 


South American countries have never adopted it in 
itsentirety. It was started by the French Civil Code. 
It came into force in Austria in 1832 and 1833. It 
was not until 1844 that a foreign woman who married 
a British subject became British, and not till 1870 
that a British woman lost her nationality on marriage 
with a foreigner. Only in 1855 did the United States 
of Ainerica confer its citizenship on a foreign woman 
who married one of its nationals, and not till 1907 
did a United States woman lose her nationality when 
she married a foreigner. 


Between 1907 and 1918, with certain 
exceptions the general rule was that a 
woman's nationality followed that of her 


husband. 
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During the last twelve years, increasing 
recognition of married women’s nation- 
ality rights have been incorporated in a 
number of national laws. According 
to a statement of the National Woman's 
Party, the laws of eight countries now 
recognize the right of a wife to her own 
nationality. The laws of seventeen other 
countries including the United States 
recognize the married woman's right to 
independent nationality with certain re- 
strictions. Many other countries recog- 
nize the principle by permitting a woman 
to preserve her own nationality, when she 
does not acquire that of her foreign 
husband by virtue of marriage. 

Demands for revision of laws in behalf 
of independent nationality for women 
have been presented to the governments 
of the British Empire and of Germany, 
and in the United States a bill has been in- 
troduced into Congress to amend the Cable 
Act relative to the citizenship and natural- 
ization of married women. 

While the Cable Act of September 22, 
1922, marked a long step forward, it did 
not achieve a basis of nationality for 
women equal to that formen. It provides 
that an American woman shall not cease 
to be a citizen of the United States by 
reason of her marriage, unless she makes 
formal renunciation of her citizenship 
before a court. It provides also that 
an American woman who marries an 
alien of a race ineligible to citizenship 
in the United States loses her own Ameri- 
can citizenship irrevocably during the 
marital status, and if she has acquired by 
the mere fact of marriage the nationality 
of her husband, even after his death she is 
technically ineligible for naturalization 
in the United States, thus presenting the 
anomaly of a native American who 
cannot become a naturalized American. 
But the retention of American nationality 
by the American wife of an alien eligible 
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to citizenship in the United States is 
presumed to have ceased if she lives abroad 
in the country of her husband for two 
years or for five years in any other country. 
This leaves certain native American 
women without the diplomatic protection 
of the United States, unless they return 
to this country to reside here permanently. 

An American woman who lost her 
American citizenship by marrying a 
foreigner between the dates of March 2, 
1907, and September 22, 1922, would have 
automatically regained American citizen- 
ship if her alien husband had become 
naturalized in the United States after the 
marriage and before the latter date. 
Otherwise she must now become natural- 
ized herself, for the Cable Act provides 
for the independent naturalization of a 
woman who married an alien husband 
before the passage of the Act and thereby 
lost her American citizenship, even if her 
husband continues to retain allegiance toa 
foreign country. In many cases an Ameri- 
can-born wife who became an alien by 
marriage never left the shores of the 
United States, and of course her children 
are American. Today, if an alien hus- 
band becomes naturalized in the United 
States, his alien wife will remain a for- 
eigner unless she takes independent steps 
to become naturalized. 

Under some circumstances a woman 
may become stateless; for example, if she 
belongs to a country where marriage to an 
alien carries with it loss of the wife's 
nationality, and if she does not herself 
become a national in the country of her 
husband. She would owe allegiance to 
to no country and could get protection 
fromnone. Inconvenient and embarassing 
situations have occurred when British 
women married American men in England. 
Such women immediately lose British 
nationality, and yet they cannot acquire 
American citizenship until they complete 
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one year of residence in the United States 
after the marriage. Imagine the dismay 
when they wish to accompany their hus- 
bands to America and find that neither 
Great Britain nor the United States will 
issue them passports! 

With such complications arising from 
the nationality laws of one country, to- 
gether with similar and other complica- 
tions in many countries, it is not to be 
wondered that the international problems 
of nationality needed codification. When 
the opportunity of an international con- 
ference on the subject presented itself 
under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, international organizations of 
women studied the various nationality 
situations. In general they have taken the 
stand that a woman should have the right 
to retain her own nationality upon mar- 
riage to a foreigner and that she should 
have the same choice of nationality as a 
man. They maintain that nationality 
should not be taken from a woman or 
imposed upon her without her consent, 
except under the same conditions that a 
man would be given nationality or be 
deprived of it. And with respect to 
derivation of nationality by a child from 
a parent, they believe the two parents 
should be on an equal basis. 

Among the international groups of 
women not previously mentioned, which 
are actively interested in having the law 
on nationality codified in accordance with 
the inevitable trend toward the inde- 
pendent citizenship status of women, are 
the International Council of Women, the 
International Alliance of Women for Suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship (represented 
in the United States by the League of 
Women Voters), the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, and 
and the Inter American Commission 
of Women. Proposals from these groups 
as to the codification of nationality laws 
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included provisions for specific situations 
affecting citizenship as well as a treaty 
declaring that the contracting parties shall 
make no distinction based on sex in their 
law or practice relating to nationality. 

Since a woman no less than a man is a 
human being, it is argued in the report of 
the International Federation of University 
Women that she should enjoy the same 
rights as a man, and that marriage should 
not be a ground for penalizing a woman 
as to the right to choose her nationality. 
Nor should marriage cause her to be 
treated no longer as an adult with respect 
to nationality, but as a minor. Does not 
a woman love her country as much asa 
man? Then she should not have her 
country taken from her without her con- 
sent, nor be given a country without 
taking an oath of allegiance, unless a man 
would receive the same treatment. Na- 
tionality and allegiance are matters of 
too great importance to be changed with- 
out the consent of the individual con- 
cerned. The report continues: 


Among the hardships which may be caused by re- 
quiring a married woman to take her husband's 
nationality without her consent, is that she ceases to 
have the right to protection of her own country when 
she is abroad. She may in her own country be re- 
quired to register as an alien and be subject to the 
disabilities to which an alien is subject. She may 
cease to have the right to exercise a profession, to be 
employed in government or local government service, 
She 


Difficulties may 


or to benefit by national insurance schemes. 
may become unable to hold land. 
arise in connection with poor relief. In time of war 


she may be treated as an enemy in her own country. 


Referring to the arguments in favor of 
refusing women the choice of nationality, 
the report states that one of the chief 
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reasons given is that there ought to be 
unity of nationality in a family. This is 
really an argument that women ought to 
be the subordinate partner in marriage. 
In so far as it concerns children this 
argument assumes that facts are other than 
they are; for example, if a British woman 
marries a foreigner, continues to live in 
England and children are born there, by 
British law she is a foreigner, while her 
children are British. The second main 
argument is that if a married woman is 
given the right to her own nationality it 
will increase the conflicts of law, an argu- 
ment based on the assumption that justice 
to women should be subordinate to the 
symmetry of international law—that 
women should be sacrificed to the law 
and not that the law should be adjusted 
to the rights of women as human beings. 

In emphasizing the need for change in 
nationality laws for married women in 
countries where a married woman derives 
nationality from that of her husband and 
where various inequalities between men 
and women exist in the present nationality 
laws, including countries where a child’s 
nationality is derived only from that of 
the father, it should not be forgotten that 
other problems of nationality, naturaliza- 
tion and expatriation affect both men and 
women. All these questions merit careful 
study. It may be found that some of the 
problems apply to one’s own citizenship 
status, but even without personal interest 
in the matter women everywhere should 
lend their support toward the inevitable 
accomplishment in the near future of equal 
treatment in nationality for men and 
women. 





THE FIFTH CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE 
AND CURE OF WAR 


O REPORT in detail the Fifth 

Conference on the Cause and Cure 

of War, which met in Washington 
January 14-17, would at this late date 
be pointless. During the sessions, press 
notices appeared with an adequacy which 
clearly reflects changing public opinion 
toward the work on which the conference 
is engaged. 

There were, however, certain respects 
in which this conference was more signifi- 
cant than any which preceded it. One of 
the factors which made this meeting es- 
pecially notable was the presence of the 
four distinguished guests from abroad— 
Miss Kathleen Courtney, honorary secre- 
tary of the British Women’s Peace Crusade 
and president of the British Section of the 
Women's League for Peace and Freedom; 
Mrs. Tsune Gauntlett, one of the organi- 
zers of the Japan Women’s Peace Associa- 
tion and vice-president of the Japan 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union; 
Mme. Marie-Louise Puech, president of 
l’union Feminine pour la Société des 
Nations, who is perhaps best known 
to American university women as con- 
venor of the Committee for Intellectual 
Cooperation of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women; and Frau Doro- 
thee von Velsen, of Germany, a former 
president of the League for Equal Citizen- 
ship of Women, and organizer of the 
Berlin Congress of the International Alli- 
ance for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship in 
1929. All of the foreign guests were 
women identified with the feminist move- 
ment in their own countries, and Mme. 
Puech and Frau von Velsen brought special 
greetings from their national associations 
of university women. 


These four visitors had been requested 
to address the conference on the attitude 
toward peace in their own countries, the 
obstacles which they found in the way of 
international good will, and the efforts 
of their countrywomen in the interests of 
peace. But more than any information 
which they brought, these guests them- 
selves personified so much of sincere de- 
votion, of earnestness, of good faith, and 
above all, of poignant longing for peace, 
that everyone who heard them was moved 
to a new and vivid sense of the imperative 
necessity which is behind the work for 
peace. 

Describing the conflict of opinion in 
Great Britain between ‘‘the isolationists 
and the cooperationists,’’ Miss Courtney 
spoke for the latter: 


Our cooperationists find that in their search for 
security, they have come to that point, if they would 
but face it, that in armaments, as we know them to- 
day, there is no security. . We must find 
our idea of security in mutual confidence, in mutual 
confidence and trust between the nations. Is that so 
hard for us? It seems strange that we have been 
willing to place our confidence in other nations com- 
mitted to go to war in support of some alliance, 

. strange that we can trust them to go to war, 
strange that we cannot trust them to keep peace. 


Mme. Puech, also recognizing the di- 
vergence of opinion in France, spoke con- 
fidently of present sentiment: 


Ten years ago, some people thought that this war 
had been so terrible they could not forget and they 
must be prepared for everything; and other people 
thought that they must work so that another war 
would not be possible. The first sentiment has very 
much quieted down, . . There has been an 
evolution, and I think that I am quite right in answer- 
ing the questions, ‘‘Are the French people nowadays 
thinking of peace more than war?"’ and, ‘‘Is there the 
feeling in France that they want peace?’’ when I say, 
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**Emphatically, yes."’ I am sure I am expressing the 
deep conviction of, let us say, ninety per cent of my 
countrymen; there is always a little ten per cent which 
would not agree, of course. 


One clarifying passage in Mme. Puech’s 
address, subsequent events throw into es- 
pecial importance: 


The French point of view with regard to sanctions, 
which is so difficult to understand abroad, is the de- 
sire of a country which has experienced troubles and 
difficulties, and has been invaded several times in the 
course of a century, to have a definite kind of protec- 
tion. What we call sanctions means not only alli- 
ances and compacts, but arbitration. I want you to 
understand, when you hear that France asks for sanc- 
tions, that sanctions, in our minds, mean arbitration; 
it means asking the Court of Justice or the Council of 
the League to settle difficulties arising not only in 


France but everywhere. 


Both Frau von Velsen and Mme. Puech 
referred to the tremendous help which 
peace work in their countries derives from 
the League of Nations. Frau von Velsen 
testified: 


You cannot work otherwise. You cannot do 
home work and you cannot do international work 
without the League of Nations. 


And Mme. Puech: 


All our work in France—for suffrage, for child 
welfare, for any of these important lines of work that 
women take up in each country—all our work is 
connected with this idea of peace and the League of 
Nations, because there is not a single one of all 
these important questions which, in our opinion, 
cannot be answered somehow by the League of Na- 
tions, with all its different kinds of work and interest. 


Of the causes of unrest which were 
named in the course of the conference, 
two in particular will remain in the minds 
of the delegates for the moving sincerity 
with which they were presented. Mrs. 
Tsune Gauntlett, after speaking of eco- 
nomic conditions in Japan, voiced ‘‘a 
plea, not a protest’’ for reconsideration of 
the American immigration legislation of 
1924,—'‘that needless affront to our na- 
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tional honor’’; and Frau von Velsen won 
a spontaneous tribute of applause from 
her audience when she named as the grav- 
est impediment to peace work in Germany 
the verdict of Germany’s sole war guilt, 
‘“perpetuating the idea that the German 
people have a different morality from other 
nations,’ and serving as the justification 
for the “‘fearful strain of reparations.”’ 


The first obstacle is the extraordinary slowness of 
representative government, when it comes to the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Our senators are quite 
right when they tell us they must consult their 
constituents before they act; it is true they represent 
them and must consult them. Moreover, the next 
census is going to show us to be a people of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions, and a certain very decided 
proportion of them have a right, in the old phrase, 
to stand up and be counted, before this country can 
take any action. Almost nobody understands this, 
and if one of the great obstacles to world peace is the 
great unpopularity of America, it is partly because 
foreign governments do not understand these inter- 
minable delays. Self-appointed American ambassadors 
abroad never seem to have heard of it, and we, our- 
selves, very often forget it. 


Miss Ruth Morgan, pointing out the 
obstacles to peace in the United States, 
reminded her hearers that— 

To those who have watched the work of 
the Conferences on the Cause and Cure of 
War from the beginning, this Fifth Con- 
ference seemed at once to reflect an en- 
couraging change in public opinion to- 
ward peace work and a firmer grasp of the 
questions involved by the delegates them- 
selves. More than at any previous meet- 
ing, the delegates took part in the proceed- 
ings. The method by which this 
desirable result was achieved might well 
serve as a model for other gatherings. 
One afternoon was set aside for reports of 
progress in the study of the causes and the 
cure of war. This session soon developed 
into a forum for the discussion of the 
methods which various groups had found 
effective in developing public opinion. 
The following morning, the whole con- 
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ference was divided into four groups, each 
with a leader and recorder, to discuss the 
irritations and difficulties now evident 
among nations which might conceivably 
lead to war before machinery can be de- 
veloped for their peaceful adjustment. 

Following the discussion, the leader 
and recorder for each group made up a 
summary of the points on which agree- 
ment had been reached. From these sum- 
maries, a single report was prepared, giv- 


ing the points on which the whole con- - 


ference seemed to agree. The success of 
this procedure, which achieved the too 
often incompatible objects of promoting 
discussion and producing conclusions, was 
one of the outstanding features of the con- 
ference. 

The reports from the four discussion 
groups showed a surprising consensus of 
opinion among the delegates to the con- 
ference, both as to matters that need fur- 
ther and intensive study and as to a pro- 
gram for action. On the institutional 
side, it was thought most important that 
we should bring our efforts for accession 
to the World Court to a triumphant con- 
clusion, and then should work for ratifi- 
cation of the Inter-American Arbitration 
Treaty. Implementation of the Pact of 
Paris was recognized as a real need, and 
also education of American public opinion 
to an understanding of the full implica- 
tions of the Pact. The delegates favored 
a whole-hearted cooperation with the 
League of Nations and the mobilization 
of opinion for a reduction of armaments. 
They recognized the necessity of studying 
international economic questions, especi- 
ally the tariff, raw materials, and inter- 
vention to protect life and property; and 
revealed an appreciation of the difficult 
international questions raised by the 
mandates and the national minorities. 
They also concluded that the field of peace 
education needs to be further explored, 
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and that the dangers existing in the pres- 
ence of military training in schools and 
colleges should be fully appreciated. 

The outstanding address of the confer- 
ence was Mrs. Catt’s speech,' following 
the presentation of the combined group 
report. The line of argument was simple; 
the conclusions presented were the definite 
and significant climax of years of work in 
the cause of peace: 


1. The causes of war, which we were told in 1925 
numbered 257, now, by the application of logic and 
hard study, have been reduced to one. That one is 
the competition of the war systems of nations. 

2. All possible cures of war have likewise been re- 
duced to one; the demobilization of the war institu- 
tion, not by ruthless destruction, but bit by bit, as 
fast and as far as it may be replaced by a well-con- 
structed, successfully-operating peace institution. It 
must be remembered that every nation has a war 
department, a navy department, probably an air de- 
partment, and that the possibility of war is the last 
resort of every diplomatic act. Every nation is pre- 
pared for war, and the entire nation quickly slips into 
a condition of war whenever a carefully spread pub- 
licity awakes the war spirit. Wrongs, insults, in- 
dignities committed by the opponent, are broadcast 
as explanations, but when the war is over, historians 
discover the sole cause to have been rivalry in war 
equipment. One cause, one cure. 

3. The work yet to be accomplished before there 
will be a warless world is the demobilization of the 
war system and the mobilization of a substituted 
peace system. 

Five years ago no one of us recognized any one of 
these three points as truths. Now very many of us 
know they are incontrovertible, fixed facts. 


Analyzing the difficulties in the way of 
carrying out the program which she ad- 
vocated, Mrs. Catt scored the policy by 
which nations, after renouncing war, 
build bigger and bigger war machines 


‘*for defense.’ 


1 Copies of this address, Gaps in the Machinery of 
Peace, may be obtained at five cents each from the 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 1511 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York City. 
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All wars hereafter will be wars of defense. . 
Defense is the greatest gap in the peace machinery. 
The first perplexity is that there is no definition of 
the word defense as it is now used. So revered, so 
sacred is this word that any attempt to define or even 
to discuss its real meaning sends shivers down every 
back. No international commission has dared ap- 
proach the questions that defense involves, yet this 
mystical word is the gap through which armies and 
Navies, poison gases, airplanes, submarines, ambu- 
lances, nurses and doctors, may unexpectedly be 
hurled helter skelter any day into another war. 


The first recommendation of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, which was unani- 
mously adopted, embodied the basic prin- 
ciples of Mrs. Catt’s argument: 

That the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
reaffirms its purpose as follows: 

1. To work for the strengthening of peace machin- 
ery in order that security against war may be 
assured. 

2. To work for the demobilization of the war 
system as rapidly as, bit by bit, it can be 
replaced by effective peace machinery. 

The importance of the work of the dis- 
cussion groups earlier in the conference 
was reflected in the program drawn up by 
the Resolutions Committee to be suggested 
to the participating organizations for the 
coming year. The items included repre- 
sented ‘‘the general agreements for study 
and action which emerged from the dis- 
cussion groups,’’ and were adopted, as 
follows: 

1. To promote understanding of the full implica- 

tions of the General Pact for the Renunciation 


of war and to study ways by which machin- 
ery can be built for making it effective. 
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2. To support the ratification by the Senate ot 
the protocols for the accession of the United 
States to the World Court. 

. To promote education on the significance of 
the Inter-American Arbitration Treaty and 
to work for its ratification. 

. To study the position of the United States in 
relation to the League of Nations and to work 
toward the strengthening of cooperation 
with it. 

. To carry on our efforts directed toward the 
greatest possible reduction of naval arma- 
ments at the London Naval Conference, and 
to continue the education for a reduction of 
all types of armaments. 

. To study the economic problems which en- 
danger the relations of the nations, with es- 
pecial emphasis on tariff policies and the com- 
petitive search for raw materials and for 
markets. 

. To study the problems which arise out of the 
intervention of the United States in weaker 
countries in its efforts to protect life and 
property. 

. To improve the methods of education used by 
our member organizations in order that we 
may intelligently and effectively meet efforts 
which seem to be directed toward the con- 
tinuance of the traditional war system. 

. To study the extent and effects of military 
training in schools and colleges. 


Two additional resolutions, introduced 
from the floor, placed the conference on 
record as favoring adequate appropriations 
for the State Department, and 


the greatest possible reduction of naval armaments at 
the London Conference, with immediate and total 
abolition of battleships and substantial reduction io 
other classes of ships. 


HOULD ships and guns be sunk in deep seas, others could be 
built; should armies be disbanded, others could be mobilized; 
but when nations by voluntary agreement have pledged 

themselves to submit to peaceful settlement all causes of disagree- 
ment with any other nation, and to recognize the pledge as com- 
pulsory, war will end. 


—CarrRIE CHAPMAN CATT 





“@ EDITORIAL 2% 


REINFORCING OUR EDUCATION. 
In his article in this number of the 
Journat, Wilfred B. Shaw has outlined 
the efforts which colleges and universities 
are making in response to the growing 
consciousness of their graduates that in 
this world of rapid change ‘‘the man in 
mature life requires that his educational 
underpinning be overhauled from time to 
time, or at least inspected, and if need be, 
reinforced.’’ It is encouraging to find that 
our institutions of higher education are 
accepting some responsibility for the in- 
tellectual life of their graduates, and it is 
even more reassuring to discover that 
alumni associations are taking note of the 
graduate whose interest is in things aca- 
demic rather than in sentimental memories 
or the activities of the football team. 
The question may well be raised, how- 
ever, whether ten or twenty years after 
graduation the alumna will necessarily 
be served best in her search for more en- 
lightenment by the particular institution 
from which she received her diploma. 
However admirable may be the uni- 
versity’s sense of continuing obligation 
and however strong the individual's at- 
tachment to her Alma Mater, it is obvious 
that considerations of time, space, and 
expense will very definitely limit the ser- 
vice which the institution can render. 
Of all the graduates, scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land, only a 
small fraction can ever be brought back 
at any one time to profit by lectures and 
round tables offered at their own institu- 
tion. Book lists and printed lectures af- 
ford a means of wider service, but the 
stimulus of question and answer, of dis- 
cussion and personal contact, is lacking, 
and there is always the difficulty of con- 


triving to hit the interest of a particular 
graduate with such broadsides. 

When the branches of the American As- 
sociation of University Women first or- 
ganized study groups, the term adult edu- 
cation had not been coined. The classes 
which developed were the almost in- 
evitable result of bringing together people 
of energy, of comparable training, and 
endowed with a sense of social responsibil- 
ity and a strain of unsatisfied intellectual 
curiosity. However, as the study groups 
take their place inthe kaleidoscopic picture 
which is now the adult education move- 
ment in America, the fact emerges that 
here is a form of organization particularly 
suited to the end in view. The diplomas 
of the members may represent any number 
of institutions, and may bear the widest 
range of dates, but they do guarantee a 
common foundation and understanding of 
a common vocabulary. Moreover, in 
mature life the interests of a given number 
of people are much more apt to be shaped 
by the fact they live in the same com- 
munity and are stimulated by the same 
set of cultural forces or are alike cut off 
from wished-for opportunities, than by 
the traditions of the institution from 
which they received their degrees. Within 
each group it is possible to discover com- 
mon interests; and as the Association 
grows, its service is expanding to keep 
pace with the variety of demands which 
develop from place to place. As Dr. Mc- 
Hale has said, ‘“The American Associa- 
tion of University Women plans to develop 
a program of adult education that will 
be the forerunner of what is to come for 
the educated or sophisticated.’’ It re- 
mains for the members to recognize the 
possibilities of this program, and to make 
the fullest use of its potentialities. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
GUY 
THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 


HE American Association of Uni- 

versity Women has as you know 

dedicated itself to an increasingly 
conscious and concerted effort to establish 
itself in the field of education by a main- 
tenance of highstandards. Great advance 
has been made in the fulfillment of this 
purpose in the last five years. Two 
recent contributions, the Twenty-Eighth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, on Preschool and Parental 
Education, and the Report of the Committee on 
United States History Textbooks Used in the 
Schools of the United States, are of great 
importance to educational theory and 
practice. The educational achievements 


of study-group work, resulting in im- 


provements in public education, urban 
and rural; the establishment of clinics and 
nursery schools; as well as a variety of 
communal activities, indicate how the 
branches have conceived their part in the 
realization of the Association’s purpose. 

Though we have gone a long way in 
realizing this purpose, there is still much 
to do. Our future educational possibili- 
ties are innumerable. ‘‘One needs only to 
contemplate the range of educational con- 
ditions’’ and the interests of our member- 
ship in this country to be convinced that 
“our work must concern itself with educa- 
tion from the infant to the distinguished 
scholar.’ In developing our present na- 
tional educational program, two consid- 
erations have been uppermost: first, the 
present-day educational needs and the 
Association's place in their satisfaction; 
second the wide range of educational 
interests among our members. 


In order to discover the needs and inter- 
ests of our membership, a survey of mem- 
bers has been made by the National 
Office. The findings of this survey have 
led to the expansion of the educational 
program to include phases of secondary 
and collegiate education, as well as phases 
of adult education other than parental ed- 
ucation. 

The parental education program which 
has been developed as a part of the adult 
education program of the Association, pro- 
moted by the Spelman Fund of New York, 
is conceded to be one of the finest. Un- 
questionably, it has demonstrated its 
merits, evidenced by the widespread and 
increasing interest shown by groups with- 
in and without the Association, as well] as 
by leaders in this educational field. In 
Alumni and Adult Education, the report of a 
survey made by the American Asssociation 
for Adult Education under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation, our adult 
education program is commended: ‘‘In 
fact, the practical suggestions offered may 
be of great value to those organizing any 
alumni study group.”’ Again, in School 
and Society (January 25 )— 


the facts make it clear that the American Association 
of University Women and several of the women’s 
colleges preceded practically all the other institutions 
in this field of alumni education. Adult education 
for its members has been a distinct element of the 
program of the American Association of University 
Women since its organization in 1882. Since 1922 
the activity has been varied and widespread. 


Up to the present time the membership, 
collectively at least, has not altogether 
understood the implications or importance 
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ofthis program. Weshall continue devel- 
oping this important educational work 
with emphasis upon: (1) child develop- 
ment—subject matter suitable to study 
programs for parents groups, grandmothers 
groups, leaders groups, et al., on infancy, 
the toddler, early childhood, school and 
home, pre-adolescence, and adolescence; 
(2) techniques—the study of educational 
methods, not as entities in themselves but 
rather to determine the value of the method 
used as an instrument of instruction. 

In the subject-matter field of child devel- 
opment, as personnel and time permit, 
definite contributions will be made. As 
one of the affiliated organizations fostering 
the Washington Child Research Center we 
have an unusual laboratory to further this 
phase of the program. A study already 
under way is the determination of stand- 
ards for the selection and construction of 
toys consistent with data we now have on 
child development, with a view to discov- 


ering which contribute most to each stage 
of a child’s development. 

Adult education applies to all if we un- 
derstand the meaning of culture—not only 
to those whose education has been neg- 
lected but also to those who have come 


through the conventional school. The 
generalization can be made more obvious. 
Education means more than classroom 
experience; it means continuous learning. 
According to the results of E. L. Thorn- 
dike’s psychological experiments in adult 
learning, no one under forty-five should 
“restrain himself in a learning situation 
because of a belief that he is too old."’ 
From twenty-five to forty-five we are able 
to learn better than every before; even at 
sixty our learning efficiency is 88 per cent. 
This tells one who has had little opportun- 
ity for study to carry on, and the one 
who has completed a conventional higher 
school unit to do likewise; in other words 
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we may conclude that the failure to learn 
at all periods of life is an index of intellec- 
tual senility or dissolution. Age is not a 
matter of chronology but of endocrinology. 
More and more we are coming to realize 
that mere literacy is not what we want; 
that if all the people in the United States 
of America had a college education we 
might still be an illiterate nation. Con- 
sidering the ever-widening scope and 
change in subject matter there is an illiter- 
acy of the literate—treligious, political, 
economic, social—so long as study is not 
carried on into out-of-school life. The 
college and university bodies have not be- 
gun to realize their responsibility to pro- 
ject into the adult life of their graduates 
the deeper and more cultural desires and 
inspiration of study and thought. Some 
agency has a rightful function in the ful- 
fillment of this need; is it not a logical one 
for this organization to perform? 

With this premise, it is proposed that in 
addition to our work in parental education 
we develop a wider program in adult edu- 
cation that will be the prototype of all 
that there is to come for the convention- 
ally educated. We purpose to include 
content that will satisfy those seeking 
intellectual satisfaction and mental stimu- 
lus in cultural studies. Some possibilities 
are offered in the development of the topics 
in Bulletin VII. ‘‘Women andthe Law’’ 
suggests such subdivisions as women’s 
rights and powers as affected by marriage, 
inheritance, or disinheritance, laws con- 
cerning family support, dissolution of the 
marital state, jury service for women, civil 
rightsof women. ‘The Foreign Policy of 
the Hoover Administration’’ raises domes- 
tic questions touching international poli- 
tics, problems of reduction of armaments, 
adherence to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, our policy toward Latin 
America, our policy in the Orient, arbi- 
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tration, war debts, and reparations. ‘“The 
Student Goes to College’ might be devel- 
oped under such topics as who should go 
to college, the choice of a college, financ- 
ing a college education, student life, opin- 
ion, interest in college problems, student 
mortality and survival, student-faculty 
relations, the junior year abroad, religion 
and the college student; et cetera. Au- 
thorities in specific fields are at present 
engaged in work on study materials in the 
fine arts, including sculpture, the dance, 
and drama; also in the field of physical- 
mental-social hygiene. 

A part of the legislative program of the 
Association is concerned with measures 
affecting the relations of the United States 
with other countries. Since a large pro- 
portion of foreign problems are outside 
the realm of legislation, and under the 
jurisdiction of the executive, who can be 
touched only by the exertion of a well- 
founded and widely spread public opinion, 
the task of the international relations pro- 
gram is rather one of education than the 
exertion of political pressure in particular 
causes. To be constructively articulate 
in the field of foreign policy, to understand 
how foreign politics operate and the sub- 
jects upon which they operate, is necessary 
if we are to make them operate more suc- 
cessfully in the future. This suggests a 
distinct communal which the 
branches of this Association can offer, 
through a program of study rather than 
one of constant activity, in order to im- 
prove the understanding of foreign ques- 
tions in the community. 


service 


For groups that 
have equipped themselves with a study of 
American and European foreign pro} lems 
a course will be offered next year on *‘Pub- 
lic Opinion and Peace’ in which the mem- 
bers will use their own communities as 
With a 


laboratories. 


background of 


knowledge about American foreign policy, 
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a community, among other activities, can 
bend every effort to make sure that their 
children are being taught history and the 
social sciences accurately and by pro- 
gressive methods. The International Re- 
lations Office and the Educational Office 
are working together on the problem of 
peace in children’s education. Every 
effort is being made not only to offer the 
most selective materials but to apply to 
the international relations study groups 
the most modern discussion methods, and 
through the experience of these groups, 
to contribute to further study-group devel- 
opment. 

In further developing our educational 
program, we are giving more attention to 
secondary and collegiate education. We 
have invited cooperation in a study of cur- 
rent changes and experiments in secondary 
and collegiate education. Educational 
foundations have been approached to as- 
sist in financing the research work of the 
study. The study is to cover a two-year 
period and to be climaxed by a national 
critique or forum on adolescent education, 
to be held in Boston in April 1931 as a 
part of our biennial convention program. 
We wish this to be a worth-while and 
serious study, of value and interest not 
only to the secondary schools and colleges 
participating but to our membership and 
the educational world in general. Judg- 
ing from the whole-hearted response to our 
invitation, the college presidents invited 
to participate realize the need for such a 
study and recognize the opportunity to 
cooperate. The following represent col- 
lege problems of concern to this study: 


a) The Care and Direction of Students 
The Survival of the Freshmen 
The Selection of College Students 
The Prediction of Student Scholarship 
The Measurement of Student Intellect 
The Evaluation of Non-Intellectual Traits of 
Students 
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The Improvement of College Examination 
Marking Systems 

The Mental Hygiene of College Students 

The Non-Curricular Education of Students 

The Personal, Educational, and Vocational 
Guidance of Students 


The Reading Abilities and Disabilities of 
Students. 


The Encouragement of Student Scholarship 
The Registration and Advising of Students 


6) Curricula and Instruction 


Reorganizing the College Curriculum for the 
Education of Women 

The Fine Arts as a College Study 

The College Curriculum and the Study of 
Music 

The Improvement of College Instruction 

Current Experiments in Higher Education 

Class Size and the Efficiency of Instruction 

The Library as an Educational Agency 

Recent Trends in the Development of Survey 
and Orientation Courses 


The Cultural and Spiritual Life of the Under- 
graduate 


What are Undergraduate Courses? 
What Is a Liberal Arts Curriculum? 


The Consideration of Such Courses as the 
Sonant Properties of Speech 


¢) Organization and Administration 


The Junior College and Reorganization 


Selection and Improvement of the College 
Faculty 


The Relation of Parents and Alumni to the 
College Administration 

College Support 

The Cost of Instruction 

Making and Administering the 
Budget 

The Faculty Sabbatical Year 


College 
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In addition, we are maintaining a secon- 
dary-collegiate educational advisory serv- 
ice which has been extremely popular 
with our corporate members. In order to 
avoid overlapping or duplication and to 
institute a distinct service, a survey and 
analysis was made of the educational ser- 
vice of every association before formulat- 
ing our offerings. 

If the Association wishes to develop a 
program such as this, worthy of the pur- 
pose to which it is dedicated and in keep- 
ing with its dignity as an organization 
of selected women, it needs: first, a larger 
national membership for the potential 
power and added income such would give; 
second, a feeling of common purpose and 
unity. Our program is pretentious but 
not beyond us if these things are equal. 
If every branch adopts some program of 
procedure in retaining the interest of the 
present membership and seeks continually 
to attract new members, there will be a 
constant incentive as well as a greater 
possibility in the development of the pro- 
gram. Thetwo most important and stab- 
ilizing committees in any branch from the 
standpoint of local and national growth 
are those of membership and program. 
These committees should be selected with 
the greatest care, representative of old and 
new members, as well as persons of vary- 
ing age. We are the most selective of 
women's organizations from the view- 
point of educational status; singly we can 
do little, together much. 


Katuryn McHatre 








FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 
1930-1931 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards of the American Association of University 
Women announces the following awards for 1930-31: 


Boston Alumnae Fellowship. Frances 
M. Ryan. B.A., Occidental College, 
1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1929; 
instructor in political science, Occidental 
College. 

Miss Ryan proposes as the subject of her 
study, ‘“The Position of the Layman in 
Control of Public Utilities in Great Bri- 
tain.”’ Great Britain was chosen as the 
field for this study because the generation 
and distribution of electricity has been 
undertaken there by municipalities to a 
much greater extent than in the United 
States, and in certain large cities the opera- 
tion of their utilities has been extremely 
successful. The problem of efficient ad- 
ministration with popular control is of 
growing importance as the number of 
functions performed by municipalities in- 
creases. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship. 
Assy Howe ‘Turner. B.A., Mount 
Holyoke College, 1896; Ph.D., Radcliffe 
College, 1926; graduate study, University 
of Pennsylvania, Mount Holyoke College, 
University of Chicago, Harvard Medical 
School, Cornell University; professor and 
head of the Department of Physiology, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Dr. Turner will make a study of circu- 
lation problems in the human body, and 
the influence of body position in particu- 
lar. Her work will be conducted under 
the direction of Professor August Krogh 
in Copenhagen. 


A. A. U. W. European Fellowship. 
Georgia Robison. B.A., University of 
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Chicago, 1926; M.A., 1928; graduate 
work, Columbia University. 

Miss Robison expects to continue her 
research on “‘La Revelliére-Lépeaux, Citi- 
zen Director, His Rdéle in the Govern- 
ment of France, 1795—-99,'’ for her doctor’s 
dissertation. Miss Robison writes, 


To my knowledge, there is no work in English on La 
Revelliére-Lépeaux, save brief sketches in dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. In French, there is no work 
devoted to his réle as Director. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. Av- 
TREY Neti, Wirey. B.A., Texas State 
College for Women, 1922; M.A., Colum- 
bia University, 1924; graduate work, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, University of Texas, 
University of Chicago; assistant professor 
in English, Texas State College 
Women. 

Miss Wiley plans to study the prologues 
and epilogues of English dramatic litera- 
ture,—the circumstances which influenced 
the writing of the prologues and epilogues, 
the part they played in the fortunes of the 
actors who spoke them and in the history 
of English drama, their connection with 
the literary and political movements of 
the times, and the reasons for their re- 
markable vogue. Miss Wiley’s research 
will be carried on in the Wrenn Library at 
the University of Texas, the collection in 
praise of which Sir Edmund Gosse wrote, 


for 


I cannot imagine where Wrenn contrived to pick up 
the less famous and therefore much rarer writers. 

. It is enough to make the Bodleian fling it- 
self into the arms of the British Museum and sink 
there in a swoon. 
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Northwest Central Sectional Fellow- 
ship. ANNE E. Lincoxin. B.A., Barnard 
College, 1924; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1925; graduate work completing the 
general requirements of residence and ex- 
aminations for the Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity; member of faculty, Home Study 
Department, Columbia University. 

Miss Lincoln plans to complete the re- 
search necessary for her doctor's disserta- 
tion, ‘A Study of the Cyclic Poems of the 
Roman de Renart and of Collateral 


Mediaeval Satire,’’ from manuscripts in 
the libraries of France, Belgium, and Eng- 
land. She describes her project as 


not a study of sources in the usual sense, nor of text 
relations, but the bringing together of the literary, 
the social, and the historical into an interpretive and 
synthetic study of a phase of the Mediaeval Mind, 
and in particular, of its satiric spirit. 


A. A. U. W. International Fellowship. 
WILHELMINA P. Fryxincx (Holland). 
B.A., University of Groningen, Holland, 
1909; Litt.D., University of Amsterdam, 
1922; graduate work, Bryn Mawr College; 
first holder, Crosby Hall International 
Scholarship; lecturer in English litera- 
ture, University of Amsterdam. 

Dr. Frylinck has prepared an edition of 
the text of the Elizabethan play, King 
Richard II, from the extremely difficult 
MS Egerton 1994, which is being pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 
She will now attempt to unravel the his- 
tory of the manuscript itself, studying the 
variety of different hands appearing in the 
manuscript, and the additions made in the 
same hands in other manuscripts of the 
Egerton collection. The sources of the 
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text, its relation to Shakespeare’s Richard 
II, and its historical value will also be 
subjects of Dr. Frylinck’s investigation. 


Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fellow- 
ship. Erriz Marie Ross. B.A., George 
Washington University, 1923; M.A., 
American University, 1926. Special work 
at Simmons College, St. Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital (Washington, D. C.), and Johns 
Hopkins University. Hospital social 
worker, Walter Reed Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and staff member, National 
Training School of the Methodist Church. 
Miss Ross will attend the New York 
School of Social Service, and probably 
also the School of Social Administration 
at the University of Chicago, with a view 
to ‘‘leadership and teaching with special 
reference to the field of hospital social 
work.’’ With the raising in standards 
for professional social work in the mem- 
bership requirements of the American 
Association of Social Workers, the need 
for well-equipped teachers in the social 
service field is increasingly evident. 


Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship. Erne: 
Burack. B.A., Barnard College, 1927; 
graduate student and laboratory assistant, 
Department of Physiological Chemistry, 
Yale University. 

Miss Burack is engaged in an investiga- 
tion of the physiology of vitamins. 


Latin American Fellowship. The Com- 
mittee on Fellowship awards extended the 
period for receiving applications for this 
fellowship, and the award will be an- 
nounced later. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Funps RECEIVED BY THE NATIONAL 


Vorep En- TREASURER, FEBRUARY 28, 1930 


NAME OF FELLOWSHIP DESIGNATION DOWMENT 
GOAL a 2 a ‘ “ 

| Items by designation Total 

| 


A. Units Definitely Organized 


| l : 
Boston Branch International Intern'l. $3,220.21) $3,220. 


New York City Branch Virginia C. Gilder- | International , Intern’l. 790. 790. 
sleeve 
New York State Division | New York State National Nat'l. 1,565. 
(exclusive of New York 4 
City) 





New Jersey State Division | New Jersev State Undesignated Intern’l. 50. 
Undesig. 7c. 
Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International 
Pennsylvania-Delaware Undesignated Nat'l. 115. 
State Division (exclusive Intern’l. es 
of Philadelphia) Undesig. 575: 
Washington, D. C., Branch International Intern’. 24.00 
Ohio State Division Undesignated Nat'l. 342.50 
Intern’l. 114.00 
Undesig. 485.00 
Michigan State Division National Nat'l. "3,165.00 
Indiana State Division Natioral Nat'l. "1,507.54 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National Nat'l. 35 111.63 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot Undesignated Intern’l. 500.00 
Undesig. 1,481.20 
Southeast Central Section National Nat'l. 950. 60 





*Northwest Central Section National Nat'l. 3,100.00 





**Southwest Central Section Undesignated Nat'l. 205 .00 
Intern’l. 278.25 
Undesig. 2,114.65) 2,597- 
Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin Undesignated Intern’. 45-00 
Undesig. 214.20 259. 


North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National Nat'l. 4,036.94] 4,036. 
South Pacific Section Undesignated Nat'l. 537-50 
Intern’]. 1,153.71 
Undesig. 4,907.05} 6,598. 
General International Fund | Intern’l. 1,316.57] 1,316. 





* This section has in addition awarded one fellowship of $1500 through the National Fellowship Awards 
Committee. 


** This section has in addition awarded two fellowships of $1500 through the National Fellowship Awards 
Committee. 
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NAME OF FELLOWSHIP 


Connecticut State Division 


Rhode Island State Divi- 
sion 

Massachusetts State Divi- 
sion (exclusive of 
Boston) 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND CANDIDATES, 1930 


T THIS time of widespread ac- 

tivity in raising the Million 

Dollar Fellowship Fund, read- 

ers of the Journat will be interested 

to know about the fellowships that 

were available for award this year 

and about the candidates who applied for 
them. 

Two of the fellowships offered at this 
time are open only to those who wish to 
pursue graduate study or research in sci- 
ence. These are the Sarah Berliner Re- 
search and Lecture Fellowship and the 
Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship. The former 
may be awarded for research only with a 
stipend of $1200, or it may provide for a 
docentship of $1500, the holder of which 
will have made arrangements to give one 
or more lecture courses in the university 
at which she proposes to study. This 
fellowship is awarded in one or the other 


form each year. The Alpha Xi Delta 
Fellowship of $1000 is offered for graduate 
work in the field of medicine or mental 
science. One other fellowship is re- 
stricted to a specific purpose. The Gamma 
Phi Beta Sorority offers the Lindsey Bar- 
bee Fellowship of $1000 to a candidate 
who wishes to ‘‘devote herself entirely 
to preparation for social service in a grad- 
uate school of recognized standing.”’ 

The other six fellowships, open to can- 
didates for study in the arts, science, or 
literature, vary somewhat in the degree of 
advanced studyrequired. The A.A.U.W. 
European Fellowship of $1500 for re- 
search in Europe is offered only to women 
who have met “‘all the requirements for 
the doctor of philosophy degree with the 
possible exception of the completion of 
the dissertation.’’ The Northwest Cen- 
tral Sectional Fellowship of $1500 re- 
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quires at least one year of graduate study, 
and the candidates must show promise of 
distinction. The Margaret E. Maltby 
Fellowship of $1500 and the Boston Alum- 
nae Fellowship of $1000 do not explicitly 
state that the candidates must have done 
any graduate work, but they, too, are 
restricted to candidates who show prom- 
iseofdistinction. Finally, theA.A.U.W. 
International Fellowship of $1500 is 
offered ‘‘to enable the holder to carry on a 
year’s research in some country other than 
her own.”’! 

For these eight fellowships, one hun- 
dred and thirty candidates applied. Ap- 
plications came from women in thirty-one 
states, representing all sections of the 
country, and certain European countries. 

Of the American candidates, ten had 
received the Ph.D. degree, sixty-one had 
the M.A. or M.S., thirty-three had only 
their first degree. Three had received 
their degrees in medicine. These degrees 
had been conferred by forty-nine different 
colleges and universities. Three candi- 
dates said they were planning to begin 
their study for the M.A., and seven 
others hoped to finish it in the coming 
year. With fellowship assistance, twenty- 
one candidates were ready to start the 
work for the Ph.D., and sixteen expected 
to complete the requirements for the doc- 
torate. 

Considered from the standpoint of occu- 
pation by far the largest number of can- 
didates inasingle profession were teachers. 
Besides these, there were research assist- 
ants, physicians, a lawyer, a physicist, and 
representatives of journalism, and religi- 
ous and social work. Most of the candi- 


1The Latin American Fellowship has not been 
included in this account since, for reasons of weight, 
the period for receiving applications was extended to 
February 15, and these applications have not yet been 
considered. 
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dates for our fellowships are relatively 
young women, a fact which is related to 
the reasons for which they apply for fel- 
lowship assistance. About half of this 
year’s candidates were not more than 
thirty years old; approximately ten per 
cent were over forty. 

Nearly one-third of the candidates 
wished to spend the coming year in gradu- 
ate study, either in the United States or 
abroad. Eleven wished to make a combi- 
nation of study and research. The greater 
interest in research itself is shown in the 
fact that fifty-seven—one-half of the 
American candidates—planned to give 
their time exclusively to research. 
Twenty-nine of these candidates submitted 
research problems which would be carried 
on to advantage in Europe or the Orient. 

A brief review of the sixteen candidates 
who were eligible for the A. A. U. W. 
International Fellowship will complete 
the general picture of those who applied 
for our fellowships this year. The appli- 
cations of these women came from eleven 
different countries,—Austria, Canada, 
England, Germany, Holland, Italy, Jugo- 
Slavia, New Zealand, Poland, and Switzer- 
land. Russia also was represented by a 
candidate at present living in China. 

Of these candidates five were under 
thirty and four were over forty. With 
two exceptions, all had done work of a 
scholarly quality; some had already gained 
distinction. Without exception, they 
wished to continue theirresearch. Some 
wished to examine material found only in 
the libraries in other countries. Others 
wished to continue the study of culture in 
India and in Egypt, still others were 
interested in such widely different sub- 
jects as Gothic art in England, and cer- 
tain insect pests in California. In general, 
their credentials represented mature schol- 
arship of a high order. 
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The task of awarding eight fellowships 
in these circumstances was obviously an 
extremely difficult one. There were very 
few candidates who did not merit pro- 
longed consideration. Keeping in mind 
the fundamental purpose of our fellow- 
ship work—the furthering of scholarly 
attainment and the promise of distinction 
—those who submitted no concrete evi- 
dence of their scholarship had to be 
passed over. But while this eliminated 
some candidates, it did not materially 
reduce the difficulty of selecting among 
the many who clearly merited fellowship 
aid. In particular fields and in certain 
subjects competition among the candi- 
dates was especially keen. This was 
shown in the number of applications 
from those who wanted to work on sub- 
jects in English and English literature, 
in different scientific fields, in languages 
and literatures other than English, and in 
history. 

In narrowing down the number, the 


committee was forced to eliminate many 
of those who wished merely to carry on 


their graduate work in courses. Scholar- 
ship aid is so fairly common in the United 
States that we could not but think from 
the records of many of these candidates 
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that they would be recognized as meriting 
such assistance from the colleges or uni- 
versities in which they wished to study. 

As will be evident from the awards 
announced elsewhere, the committee fa- 
vored those candidates who are just about 
to complete the work for the doctorate. 
Three of these candidates are under thirty 
and one is not yet thirty-one. Another 
younger candidate is planning to continue 
study abroad on a subject in which she 
has already done work of a high quality. 
Two of the fellowships were awarded to 
older women who have already gained 
distinction in their respective fields of 
work. 

After hours of discussion spent in weigh- 
ing the credentials of many candidates, 
our selection was made, but not without a 
keen sense that we had chosen those who 
were, after all, only first among equals. 
The members of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards are acutely conscious that 
the numbers of those who merit such as- 
sistance and whom our Association would 
take pride in honoring are the strongest 
evidence of the need of enlarged fellow- 
ship funds. 

Emiiz J. Hutcainson 

Chairman, Committee on Fellowship Awards 





¥& NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 3 


CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


Of the many announcements of meetings 
and institutes with programs bearing on 
the field of education, which will be held 
within the next few months, the following 
will be of particular interest to members of 
the Association: 


The First 
International Congress on Mental Hygiene will meet 
at Washington, D. C., May 5-10, “to survey mental 
hygiene advance throughout the world, and to draft 
a list of objectives to be sought for in the mental 
hygiene field in all countries."’ 


International Congress on Mental Hygiene. 


Among the subjects 
of educational significance which appear on the pro- 
gram are: problems presented by children of special 
type, organization of special types of clinical service 
(as in schools, colleges, and social welfare agencies), 
value of mental hygiene in the school and classroom, 
special problems of adolescence, the preschool child. 

American Association for Adult Education. The Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Education will be held in Chicago, May 12-15. 
Topics for discussion include rural adult education, 
alumni education, art in American life, and radio 
education. 

Conference of Social Work. The National Conference 
of Social Work and Associate Groups, which meets in 
Boston, June 6-14, brings together those interested 
in a wide range of social forces. Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, who is in charge of the study of juvenile 
delinquency inaugurated by the National Committee 
on Law Enforcement, will give the ‘presidential 
address. Attendance at the conference is open to 
any who wish to come. 

Institute of Progressive Education and Vassar Institute 
of Euthenics. The Progressive Education Association 
will hold its six weeks’ institute (June 25—August 6) 
on the Vassar campus in conjunction with the Vassar 
Institute of Euthenics. Although each group will 
concentrate on its own distinct problems, there will 
be joint meetings, lectures, and discussions dealing 
with common interests. 

Towa Conference on Child Development and Parent Edu- 
The Extension Division and Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station of the University of Iowa, 
cooperating with the Iowa State Council for Child 
Study and Parent Education, Iowa State College, and 


cation. 


Iowa State Teachers College, will hold a conference 
on child development and parent education at Iowa 
City, June 17-19, for all who are interested in child 
life. The program of lectures and round tables will 
emphasize the child during early school age and 
adolescence. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF MEDICAL 
WOMEN 

On the initiative of the Austrian Federa- 
tion of University Women, the Council 
of the International Federation in 1928 
took the preliminary steps for setting up 
machinery to effect international ex- 
changes among medical women. After 
negotiation with the International Asso- 
ciation of Medical Women, a joint com- 
mittee has now been appointed to study 
the project, with Dr. Kaminer of Vienna 
as chairman. The Medical Women are 
represented by their president, Dr. Thuiller- 
Landry of France, and by a woman physi- 
cian from Germany and one from Norway. 
Besides Dr. Kaminer, the University 
Women are represented by Dr. Szagunn of 
Germany and Dr. Gardner of Ireland. 

A questionnaire has been circulated to 
the national groups of both organizations, 
and when the replies have been received 
the committee will formulate a program 
of exchanges, principally among hospital 
internes, laboratory workers, and public 
health workers. It is planned also to 
participate actively in the work of the 
Health Committee of the League of Na- 
tions, especially in such projects as the 
Sanitary equipment tours. American 


medical women, as well as university 
women not engaged in the practice of 
medicine, are interested in this joint pro- 
ject of the two international organiza- 
tions. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


An Inter-American Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, to promote cultural 
contacts between the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, was established by the 
Pan American Congress of Rectors, Deans, 
and Educators meeting in Havana in Feb- 
ruary. The Institute will have permanent 
headquarters in Havana, and will further 
the interchange of college professors, the 
establishment of exchange fellowships, 
and other means of cultural exchange. 


WOMEN AT THE HAGUE 


In the American delegation to the Hague 
Conference on the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, two women were included, 
Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, chief of the Pass- 
ports Division of the State Department, 
who was appointed a delegate, and Dr. 
Emma Wold, international lawyer of 
Washington, D. C., who was one of the 
technical advisors to the delegation. The 
importance of appointing women to the 
delegation had been stressed by a number 
of national organizations of women. 
President Mary E. Woolley, in a letter to 
President Hoover, urged ‘“‘that women 
experienced in the practice of international 
law be included in the government 
delegation,’’ and further requested that 
instructions to the delegates embody the 
principle adhered to by the American 
Association of University Women, ‘“‘that 
a woman, whether married or unmarried, 
shall have the same right as a man to 
change or maintain her nationality.” 

Great Britain, Germany, Czechoslova- 
kia, Holland and Belgium also included 
women in their delegations. 


MEMORIALS TO THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


At a plenary session of the London 
Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
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ments, sixteen representatives of women’s 
organizations in England, France, Japan, 
and the United States presented memorials 
urging reduction of armaments. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, 


The women reminded the delegates in measured and 
restrained terms that women voted in some countries 
and that if the conference did not achieve reduction— 
“governments will be selected who can accomplish 
the practical reduction of armaments."’ 


Prime Minister MacDonald, Mr. Stim- 
son, Mr. Wakatsuki of Japan, Mr. Fenton 
of Australia, and Mr. Wilford of New Zea- 
land received the women with their peti- 
tions. For the women of the United 
States, 6,000,000 of whom were repre- 
sented by the signatures to the memorials, 
the delegates were Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, 
treasurer of the Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, Mrs. Caspar Whitney, 
and Miss Josephine Schain, administra- 
tive chairman of the Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War. 


TOURS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD 


As most of our readers know, it is be- 
coming increasingly the custom of universi- 
ties abroad to offer summer courses de- 
signed especially for foreign students. 
In connection with most of the sessions, 
educational tours are arranged, and in 
many cases students receive special con- 
cessions as to railway fare and visas. 
Among the notices of summer sessions and 
special tours which have been received by 
the International Relations Office are the 
following: 


The Sorbonne. June 29-August 20. An American 
summer session with courses in the French lan- 
guage and literature, arranged for American 
credit. 

University of Berlin Institute for Foreigners. July 10- 
August 20. Courses in the German language and 
civilization for Americans, arranged to conform 
with requirements in American universities. 
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Royal Italian University for Foreigners (Perugia). June 
30-September 30. Courses in the Italian lan- 
guage and civilization. 

Prague Summer School. July 21-30; August 2-10. 
Courses for English-speaking travelers designed 
to give an outline of Central European, and par- 
ticularly Czechoslovak, civilization. 

University of Hamburg. August 4-30. A survey of 
the cultural, economic, and political life of 
Germany. 

Seminar in Mexico (Mexico City). July 5-25. A 
seminar under the auspices of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, for repre- 
sentative men and women from the United States; 
designed to educate public opinion with regard to 
the culture, achievements, and ambitions of the 
Mexican people. 

University of Mexico Summer School. July 1-August 17. 
Courses on the Spanish language and literature, 
and on the history and present-day aspects of 
Mexico. 

Courses 

under the supervision of the Brazil Research 

Institute, presenting (in English) a comprehen- 

sive view of Latin American problems with 

special reference to those of Brazil. 


Brazil Summer School. July 10-August 12. 


Full details concerning any of the above sessions 
may be obtained from the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Geneva School of International Studies (Professor Alfred 
Zimmern, director). July 14 to end of Sep- 
tember. A ‘‘school of international contacts’’ 
where students of different countries meet and 
discuss their different viewpoints. Lectures in 
English and French on special problems bearing 
on the study of international relations, open to 
students enrolled in the school and also to 
travelers who cannot attend the full course. For 
further information address the New York office 
of the Geneva School of International Studies, 
218 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Geneva Institute of International Relations. July 27- 
August 1. Lectures designed to give a clear pic- 
ture of the workings of the League of Nations. 
For further information address the League of 
Nations Association, 6 East 39th Street, New 
York City. 


International Federation Tour in England. July. A 
group tour under the auspices of the British 
Federation of University Women; especially 
designed for Federation members with literary 
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interests, including visits to localities significant 
in English literature. For further information 
address the International Relations Office, 1634 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Visits to Soviet Russia. Trips under the auspices of 
the Open Road into various parts of the Soviet 
Union; emphasis on special phases of modern 
Russian life, according to the interests of the 
group. Further information regarding these and 
other tours conducted by the Open Road may be 
obtained from The Open Road, Inc., 20 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 

Osher Tours. For announcements of Mrs. Laura Puffer 
Morgan's seminar tour in Europe, and the 
National Student Federation tour in the Balkans, 
see the January JouRNAL, page 97. 


POSITIONS FOR EXECUTIVES 


The Cooperative Bureau for Women 
Teachers (1776 Broadway, New York 
City), announcing through its News Letter 
a demand for young executives, suggests 
that teachers between thirty and forty 
years of age who have executive ability 
should communicate with the bureau. 
A dearth of well-equipped teachers of 
science and mathematics, and the usual 
over-supply of teachers of English and 
history, are noted. 


NEW BRANCHES 


The total number of branches of the 
Association is now so01. Branches or- 
ganized since the publication of the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL are: 


CALIFORNIA 
Palo Alto 
Porterville 
Rio Hondo District 
ILLINOIS 
Rockford 
MICHIGAN 
Alma 
New HampsHire 
Littleton (Annanoosuc Valley) 
OxLaHOMA 
Ada 
SoutH CaROLINA 
Greenwood 





G2 NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. Three large 
questions are preoccupying the educational 
world, and a good part of the general 
public besides, as we see by the discussion 
in the alumni and professional journals 
and the public press. 

First, the problem of the liberal college 
versus the idea of junior college plus 
professional training school. 

Second, the continuation of educational 
relationships between the universities 
and their graduates, a conspicuous phase 
of the adult education movement. 

Third, the furore of discussion about 
athletics in the colleges which has been 
aroused by the famous Bulletin 23 of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

To return to question one—everybody 
must know that there is a strong tide set- 


ting in against the American type of four- 


year college. The fact that there is no 
corresponding arrangement in Europe is 
often urged by its opponents as though 
that in itself were a point in the indict- 
ment. It might perhaps more fairly be 
called a point in its favor, since as an 
indigenous product it might be presumed 
to be especially adapted to our needs. 

Progressive Education for February pub- 
lishes an article by George Boas, of Johns 
Hopkins, on ‘‘What Can Be Done with 
the Liberal College,’’ a plea for broaden- 
ing the curriculum of the undergraduate 
by discouraging early specialization, and 
suggesting that every student ‘‘minor in a 
subject which on the surface seems utterly 
irrelevant to the major.”’ 

An editorial in the same issue discusses 
the junior college movement favorably, 
saying, ‘“There are now over four hundred 
junior colleges in the United States.”’ 
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Pomona College of Claremont, California, 
has an article in its January magazine by 
Doctor Aubrey Douglas, head of the De- 
partment of Education, on “The Junior 
College and the College of Liberal Arts."’ 
Doctor Douglas writes from the endemic 
home of the junior college, Southern Cali- 
fornia. Within the territory extending 
fifty to seventy-five miles around Los 
Angeles, he says, there are twelve public 
junior colleges, enrolling nearly eight 
thousand students. 


There are not a few public school men who consider 
the demise of the four-year liberal arts college as 
inevitable They see no worthy purpose better 
served by the four-year college, than by the public 
junior college, particularly when the organization is 
after the six-four-four plan. 


The second question which one encoun- 
ters most persistently is, if not an answer, 
at least a commentary on the first. For 
while great numbers of sincere and careful 
thinkers are saying four years of college 
education are too much, there is an in- 
creasingly large body of college graduates 
who say it is too little. The response of 
the colleges to this expressed conviction is 
discussed at length elsewhere in this issue. 

Of interest in this connection is the 
annual report of the Dean of the Exten- 
sion Department of New York University 
(quoted in the New York Times for Janu- 
ary 12). 

The Extension School of Adult Education has been 
organized to provide the tools for continuous educa- 
tion to men and women who have completed their 
regular schooling but wish some meansof keeping in 
step with the progress of modern thought. Courses 
offered do not propose to prepare the student for pro- 
fessional or business life but aim rather toward intel- 


lectual stimulation through an organized study of the 
artistic and creative aspects of contemporary life. 
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Starting last February with a handful 
of students, the Extension School began 
the present year with over three hundred 
organized in eighteen classes. 

The startling figures given in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in December, give us 
some idea of the vast army of learners of 
all ages in this country. Each university 
is a cityful in itself, and it appears that 
such a social phenomenon must soon show 
appreciable results in our community life. 


The numerical order of the 25 largest institutions in 
grand total enrollment which includes part-time and 
summer students, is as follows: 

Columbia, 33,367; College of the City of New 
York, 32,032; New York University, 29,419; Cali- 
fornia, 25,274; Minnesota, 21,027; Illinois, 13,883; 
University of Pennsylvania, 13,828; Northwestern, 
13,558; Wisconsin, 13,486; Univerity of Southern 


California, 13,293; Ohio State, 13,179; Chicago, 
12,747; Western Reserve, 12,454; Boston University, 
12,372; Michigan, 11,800; Cincinnati, 10,891; Har- 
10,866; 9,908; 


Nebraska, 9,349; Texas, 8,523; University of Iowa, 


vard, University of Washington, 


7,988; Cornell, 7,915; Fordham, 7,289; Syracuse, 
7,236; Hunter College, 6,848. 


Bulletin 23 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, devoted to the subject of athletics, 
has been followed by Bulletin 24 on The 
Literature of Athletics, an exhaustive an- 
noted bibliography on the subject, begin- 
It was prepared 
for the Foundation by W. Carson Ryan, 


ning as early as 1867. 


Junior, in connection with the general 
study of athletics in our colleges and uni- 
The Journat hopes to print 
something from Mr. Ryan on the special 
subject of athletics for women in the near 
future. 

One of the most impressive comments on 
this subject is that made by President 
Lowell of Harvard in his annual report. 
Contrasting the rational attitude of the 


versities. 


students themselves toward athletics with 
the ever-increasing interest outside the 


college walls in spectacular intercollegiate 
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games, he presents two alternatives. 


No people ever set more store by competitive 
athletic contests than the Greeks; none valued and 
commemorated success more highly. Their sports 
attracted large crowds, yet with them the object was, 
and always remained, the cultivation of physical 
excellence in young men. Nothing was allowed to 
obscure that purpose, everything else was sub- 
With the Romans, on the contrary, 
the primary object was the entertainment of the 


ordinated to it. 


spectators, the performers becoming more and more 
professional, while the training of youth in health 
and strength was lost from sight almost altogether. 
Is not the Greek principle preferable to the Roman 
for our colleges? But with our frequent intercolle- 
giate games, with the attracting of huge crowds at 
short intervals, and continuous publicity, are we not 
slipping into the Roman attitude of mind? The 
Greeks thought one great contest of a kind in a year 
enough to sustain ardour in athletics. May it not be 
that a single intercollegiate meet in each sport would 
do the same? Many of the alumni are slipping into 
the Roman attitude of mind; while the authorities 
of the University are striving to follow the Greek 
On the part of the vast 
majority of alumni this is quite unconscious. They 
would undoubtedly, if presented with the alternative, 
approve of the Greek rather than the Roman attitude 


conception of these things. 


in Our colleges; but the subject is not presented to 
them in that way, appearing simply as a matter of 
gratification in seeing and taking their friends to the 


game. It may, therefore, be worth while to state the 


question as it lies in the minds of those responsible 
for the training of young men. 

Whether the mere stating of the ques- 
tion will bring about the desired reform in 
public opinion may be a matter of doubt, 
but it is plain that progress has been made 
toward a saner conception of college 
athletics. 


THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES 
As more of our own students are finding 
their way abroad, students from other 
countries are registering in ever larger 
numbers at American colleges and uni- 
versities, according to figures reported by 
the Association of American Colleges. 
Eighteen countries had one hundred or 
more students resident in the United States 
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in 1928-29, as follows: 


SE ccecnecevecssnesnegenenenene 1173 
CU cicowepsariucensceacadwaenes os 1109 
PM iia cine sacveue eine eeee were 814 
PRR 5. csevecnencesenvedesanen 804 
MN a iicnaceapnivewan tease evayeas 504 
cri chenntanshonieaseveeses 369 
GN acter ednndusncnnnennieas on 360 
PND iss ne ninsoenebesewweleneinwake 271 
PO UO icicvcteesdenteseees scale 250 
Pn keibsvenssnecsdannicnassaanias 208 
ONG Dk tnd ceuuencos wena ennaecanione 203 
WOM xocc pees tava acesksinne veces 144 
PE acu cunt rcatebuberedceenacuer 131 
nn s6t sues ol oeweOta sansa sere 122 
RO acc dsnenecenewsnenswnweeyd 120 
WON oop cccheasetawncseaaanies vis 117 
RID cis trecih aulen chs ie aon Gaus pale iets III 
PO icttetcrescesescenivensas 101 


Many of these students are here on 
fellowships. Stephen P. Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, estimates that there are 1645 fellow- 
ships in the United States ‘founded specifi- 
cally as international,’’ 1178 of which 
are for aliens to study in the United States. 


STUDYING THE FAR EAST. The ori- 
ental has long been regarded by the occi- 
dental as inscrutable, but it seems possible 
that this verdict is merely a reflection of 
our own provinciality. The extent to 
which colleges and universities of this 
country are attempting to illuminate this 
ignorance is set forth in a most interesting 
article, ‘“The Far East in American Educa- 
tion,’’ in School and Society (January 18). 


The writer, Professor Latourette of Yale, 
finds that 


an amazing number of institutions are offering in- 
struction on China and Japan. One would expect 
this of the great universities of the Pacific Coast— 
Stanford, California and Washington—confronting, 
as they do, the Far East, and it is not surprising that 
each of these has a well-established department on the 
Far Orient, with a large variety of courses enrolling 
many students. Nor is it a matter of wonder that 


nearly all the major universities of the rest of the 
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country have an array of courses which offer every- 
thing from the most general survey of the Far East 
for the mildly interested to the specialized study 
which only the most serious-minded desire. Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale—each is well represented. 
What is surprising is that supposedly provincial state 
universities in the middle west and small college 
after small college in the far west, the Mississippi 
Valley and on or near the Atlantic seaboard are giving 
instruction on China and Japan. 


COOPERATIVE RELIGION IN A STATE 
UNIVERSITY. Is it possible to offer 
instruction in religion to state university 
students without infringing on the 
cherished American policy of complete 
separation of church and state? In 1925, 
as reported in the Federal Council Bulletin 
(January), a group of men who believed 
that religion could be taught without 
controversy, even in a state institution 
supported by Jews, Protestants, and 
Catholics, proposed that the University of 
Iowa undertake an experiment in solving 
this perplexing problem. Faculty mem- 
bers, representatives of the American 
Association on Religion, and civic and 
religious leaders joined in formulating the 
plan which was put into operation in 1927. 
A board of trustees, composed of repre- 
sentatives from the church groups and 
from the university, directs the new 
School of Religion, which is financed by 
the various religious groups and by private 
contributions. The school functions as a 
department in the College of Liberal Arts, 
and its three professors, a Jew, a Catholic, 
and a Protestant, are full professors of the 
college. Undergraduate and graduate 
courses, listed in the catalogue like any 
other courses in the university, are offered 
in the curriculum, which includes classes 
in Old Testament, New Testament, Re- 
ligious Education, Christian Ethics and 
Apologetics, Hebrew, Religion and Mod- 
ern Thought, and kindred subjects. 


Exnizasetu Evtiotr WELLINGTON 





VIRGINIA WOOLF CAMPAIGNS FOR 
THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


A Room of One's Own. By Vircrnta 
Wootr. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1929. Pp. 199. $2.00. 
What is the connection between custard 

and creative writing? Do partridges pro- 

duce great thoughts? These are not quo- 
tations from Alice in Wonderland, nor yet 
from Ask Me Another; they are serious 
problems which demand the attention of 
everyone who is interested in the education 
of women and in women’s ability to do 
creative work of any kind. The par- 
tridge-custard problem was set not long 
ago before the women students at Cam- 
bridge by Miss Virginia Woolf, who was 
asked to address them on ‘‘Women and 

Fiction.’’ She has enlarged her talk into 

a little volume which she calls A Room of 

One’s Own—an unfortunate title, I think, 

for the phrase, arresting as it is, suggests a 

militant feminism likely to antagonize 

and, as a matter of fact, quite absent from 
the pages of the book. 

Describing a typical luncheon in a mas- 
culine college, in that convenient British 
university of Oxbridge, followed by a typ- 
ical dinner in a feminine college in the 
same institution, Miss Woolf ponders on 
why the education of the youth of the 
land should be suffused with so much more 
luxury and dignity than that of their sis- 
ters, and just how close the relation is 
between that dignity of living and accom- 
plishment. 

We suspect—though we have no official 
proof—that pages 6 to 41, but especially 
33 to 41, of A Room of One's Own were writ- 
ten at the instigation of the A. A. U. W. 
Fellowship Fund Committee. Certainly 
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ample quotation from them, and from the 
last five pages of the book, too, as well as 
some pages in between, might be effec- 
tively introduced into the speeches of any 
of our campaigners. And Miss Woolf's 
main thesis, that no woman can be ex- 
pected to accomplish effective creative 
work unless she can command $2500 a year 
and a room of her own, is not so different 
from our own fellowship contention, 
though we reduce the sum a little and ex- 
tend the boundaries beyond novel writing. 
Miss Woolf conducts her discussion 
with her usual brilliance and originality, 
and though she starts some good hares 
which she rather aggravatingly does not 
follow, we can easily forgive her since she 
so effectively wings the partridges with 
which we are primarily concerned. 
Marcaret L. Farranp 


RB 
SCHOGLS FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


The Effect of the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
as Measured in the Activities of Its Stu- 
dents. ByHevenD. Hitt. New York: 
published jointly by Affiliated Summer 
Schools for Women Workers in Industry 
and American Association for Adult 
Education. 1929. Pp.1v, 133. Free. 
This study constitutes a careful evalua- 

tion, both in exact factual terms and in 

the more nebulous realm of attitudes, of 
certain results of the first five years of the 
experiment in adult education for women 
workers in industry that has been carried 
on at Bryn Mawr. The method employed 
was two-fold: Questionnaires were af- 
swered in some form by over 60 per cent of 
the 365 former students who could be 
reached; and personal interviews were 
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secured with 161 of a possible 264 students 
visited in their own communities by a 
teacher in the school. 

Many educational institutions of longer 
standing and larger clientele might well 
find a greater satisfaction in their own 
work if they were able to show results 
similar to those of the present study— 
that they had contributed to the society 
they seek to serve by a more considerable 
“freeing of energy which has been tied by 
a self-conscious fear of failure.’’ And 
there are far too few of our educational 
institutions that would give effect to the 
dicta—or perhaps even maintain it as an 
ideal—that this ‘‘act involves a certain 
responsibility to see that the energy can 
find an outlet.”’ 

The factual data supply information 
upon the development of workers’ educa- 
cation, the continued adherence of stu- 
dents to industry, and the activities of 
students in organizations after returning 
totheirlocalities. Activity in connection 
with local classes was taken as a tangible 
test of the incentive given by the school 
toward further self-development or com- 
munity service. It was found that all 
but 18 of the 227 who answered question- 
naires had attended classes in their dis- 
tricts, and about a third had been instru- 
mental in having such classes started. 
The geographic distribution of classes 
taken before and after attendance at Bryn 
Mawr showed clearly the spread of the 
workers’ education movement; the turn to- 
ward social science was evident, with a 
change from domestic science to literature, 
aft, et cetera, and some tendency to enroll 
in public speaking, psychology, and his- 
tory. The best lists of books read in the 
year would do credit to persons presumed 
to have much wider opportunity. 

The occupational history showed that 
134 of the 227 have remained in industrial 
jobs, 21 have no occupation (chiefly those 





married and with young children), 10 are 
officials of unions or of state departments 
of labor, 10 are continuing their education. 
The remainder—about 23 per cent—are not 
in industry but, coming from 27 of the 46 
industries represented in the school, they 
form no coherent body, and the proportion 
is meaningless without data for compari- 
son with a control group of unselected 
women leaving industry over a five-year 
period. Some had left because of ill 
health or periods of unemployment, and 
four had lost their jobs because of going to 
Bryn Mawr. 

As to the final question—activity upon 
return to community—the figures showed 
that, if regard to work in the local 
Y.W.C.A., before going to Bryn Mawr 19 
held office, 15 served on committees, and 
5 spoke in meetings, while after the sum- 
mer school the respective numbers rose to 
29, 36, and 44. Similar increased activity 
was shown in other organizations. That 
in the unions was of lesser extent, but this 
is explained in part by the fact that there 
are not always women’s locals, frequently 
there are intense contests for office, and 
sometimes a continual left-right fight. 
To the Women’s Trade Union League 16 
had belonged both before and after the 
summer school, but 12 had joined only 
after the Bryn Mawr experience. 

At the close of the volume are published 
the results of eighteen interviews selected 
‘to give a fair idea of the range of per- 
sonality and attitude, of industrial back- 
ground and social life which repeats itself 
with considerable regularity from summer 
to summer.’’ Throughout these repre- 
sentative samples isshown ““The Argument 
of the Organized and the Unorganized 
which echoes through the eight weeks of 
every Summer School, and the Dialogue 
of the Lefts and the Rights.”’ 

Mary ExizasetH PipGEON 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 
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Women Workers at the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School. By Hitpa WorTHINGTON SMITH. 
New York: Affiliated Summer Schools 
for Women Workers in Industry and the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 


tion, 1929. Pp.346. $1.50. 


Absorbing and illuminating is this faith- 
ful history of eight successive years of the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School by its director, 
with emphasis on the unusual opportuni- 
ties opened by it to more than eight 
hundred women workers in industry. 


The account given is a unique com- 
bination—a colorful, moving narrative 
shot through and through with human 
interest, and an analysis of all phases of 
the venture so comprehensive and clear 
cut as to be of incalculable value to any 
other institution planning a similar move- 
ment. Noone can fail to be caught by the 
pathos, power, and idealism enveloping 
the whole story. 

The sincerity of the project running like 
a vivid theme throughout the book is con- 
vincing enough to dispel from the minds 
of employers all suspicions of propaganda 
intentions on the part of the sponsors, to 
strip the movement in the eyes of workers 
of any paternalistic trend, and to render 
absurd any criticisms of the school as a 
source of radicalism. 

The modus operandi of the school is 
described in detail,—the preliminary 
winter campaign of recruiting students 
and raising funds, the psychological tests, 
registration, Organization of units and 
classes, the instructor-tutor system, and 
the curriculum as developed through eight 
years. Stress is laid on the fact that the 
course is liberal, not technical nor voca- 
tional. Perhaps the most outstanding cur- 
riculum features are the correlation of 
courses to meet each girl’s needs most 
satisfactorily; class-room informality 
with instructors aiming to elicit, through 
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discussion, the contribution which the 
girls’ industrial and economic experiences 
qualify them to make; and the lack of 
examinations and usual marking systems. 

Into the two months are telescoped also 
as much of the fun and flavor of college 
life as is possible without involving the 
students in too intensive a performance. 

Like a dream come true for these girls is 
the whole experience, one realizes from 
their many impressions and opinions 
quoted so sympathetically by Miss Smith. 
But the gains are not all on the part of the 
students. Asoneinstructor said, ‘‘It spoils 
one for ordinary teaching.’’ ‘‘The school 
is more than an educational experiment, it 
is an exciting spiritual adventure,”’ 
the opinion of another. 

One reads with pleasure of the spreading 
of the idea illustrated by the chapter on 
the three similar projects now in existence, 
and wishes that there might be inaugu- 
rated many more summer schools like the 
one at Bryn Mawr. 

Mary V. Rosinson 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


OCCUPATIONS AND DEGREES 


Occupations for College Women: a Bibliog- 
raphy. By Cuasze Gotnc Woopuovuse 
and Ruts Frances Yeomans. Bulletin 
No. 1, Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations. Greensboro, N. C.: The 
North Carolina College for Women, 
1929. Pp. 290. Paper, $1.00, cloth, 
$2.00. 

It is always a delight to come upon a 
reference work that supplies a long-felt 
need. This is the way, quite certainly, 
that all persons interested in occupations 
for women will feel when they pick up this 
extensive and carefully planned bib- 
liography. 


was 
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The first of the twenty-three chapters 
lists general studies, covering many oc- 
cupations. Each of the following nine- 
teen chapters is devoted to a particular 
occupational field, with each field sub- 
divided into its component occupations. 

Following the chapters on occupations 
are three interesting chapters on personnel 
work in colleges, problems of professional 
women (education of women, dependents, 
feminism, married woman’s work), and 
vocational tests. Although the titles 
listed in these chapters are numerous and 
adequate, it is said that they were selected 
from the many available especially for the 
reader newly interested in student person- 
nel work. Appendices are added which 
classify periodicals and professsional and 
trade organizations according to the occu- 
pation which is their specific field. 

Illuminating annotations accompany 
practically every reference. One notes the 
evident care with which titles have been 
selected so as to include for each particular 
field various types of information and 
methods of presentation—from the pop- 
ular, introductory survey tothe detailed, 
intensive study. 

To have had an agency search so widely 
and so thoroughly for available material 
of this sort and present it in so pleasing 
and usable a form, is a service for which 
many will be grateful. 

For counselors of girls and young 
women, the bibliography will be very 
nearly indispensable. 


Women andthe Ph.D. Facts from the Experi- 
ence of 1,025 Women Who Have Taken the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy Since 1877. 
By Emir J. Hutcuinson. Bulletin 
No. 2, Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations. Greensboro, N. C.: The 
North Carolina College for Women, 

Pp. 212. $1.00. 
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If it were possible for a young woman, 
debating whether to enter upon the long 
road of graduate study leading to the 
doctorate, to obtain within the course of a 
few hours the advice and concentrated 
experience of a thousand or more women 
who had already traveled that road and 
secured the Ph.D., would she not grasp 
that unusual opportunity with great 
eagerness? 

This is the opportunity offered by Dr. 
Hutchinson's book. In it the experiences 
of 1,025 women Ph.D.s in obtaining their 
degrees are set down in detail, and not 
only their experiences, but also, based upon 
these, their advice to others who come 
after them. In the Journat for October, 
1928, Dr. Hutchinson published a sum- 
mary of the study, but this volume of 212 
pages is filled with all the detail and 
human interest that make a study living 
and vital. 

The study is presented for its value as a 
record of fact, and for the help which it 
may be to new students. Only inci- 
dentally has Dr. Hutchinson written of 
questions of educational policy connected 
with the degree. The accumulated ex- 
perience which is recorded, however, 
points to certain desirable changes in 
educational practice. For instance, it is 
suggested that there might be two higher 
degrees of the grade of Ph.D., one stand- 
ing for advanced preparation for teaching, 
the other, for research. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first on ‘“‘What It Means to Get the 
Ph.D.,’” the second containing ‘‘Direct 
Quotations.’’ In the first section there 
is presented a summary of the study and 
also quotations and conclusions upon the 
following points: interval between first 
degree and the Ph.D., reasons for taking 
the Ph.D., cost of graduate study, the 
dissertation, occupational experience, 
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earnings, research after taking the degree, 
marriage and work, dependents. The 
second section is composed of extended 
quotations from the women holding the 
Ph.D. degree, giving their personal ad- 
vice and information on the topics men- 
tioned above. 

With the wealth of experience pre- 
sented, one extreme tends to neutralize 
another, and certain broad generalizations 
emerge and remain. The material covers 
almost every conceivable question that 
might lie in the mind of one contemplating 
the acquisition of the degree. It seems 
hardly possible that any young woman 
student could complete a reading of this 
study without coming to a definite and 
informed conclusion regarding the de- 
sirability of the Ph.D. degree in her own 
case, and without being so fortified with 
facts from the experience of others that 
her pursuit of the degree, if she decided 
for it, would profit from the mistakes, 
hardships, and successes of those who 
went before. 

F. V. S. 


Women in Gainful Occupations 1870 to 1920. 
A Study of the Trend of Recent Changes in 
the Numbers, Occupational Distribution, 
and Family Relationship of Women Re- 
ported in the Census as Following a Gainful 
Occupation. By Joseph A. Hiri. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Census Monograph IX, 
United States Printing Office, 1929. 
Pp. xvi, 416. $1.50. 

In discussions of the position of women 
facts and more facts are the great need. 
This volume is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the study of the changing 
status of women in the economic world 
which has appeared in some time. It 
makes a splendid base upon which studies 
of the data from the 1930 Census may be 
built. Only a bare glimpse of its findings 
can be given here. 
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Each Census has shown an increase in 
the number of women gainfully employed. 
The number was 14.7 per cent of all women 
16 years of age or over in 1870; 16.0 per 
cent in 1880; 19.0 per cent in 1890; 20.6 
per cent in 1900, and 25.5 per cent in 1910. 
There was an apparent drop to 24.0 percent 
in 1920. This can be explained, however, 
because of the change in the Census date 
from April to January and of certain changes 
in the instructions toenumerators in regard 
to listing agricultural laborers which re- 
duced the number of women listed as em- 
ployedinagriculture. Thereshouldalsobe 
considered the fact that with the decrease 
in immigration there has come about a 
change in the age distribution of the 
women of the country resulting in a de- 
crease in the proportion of young women 
in the total adult female population from 
which working women are largely drawn. 
When agricultural pursuits are excluded 
and an adjustment made for the change in 
age distribution the number of women gain- 
fully employed shows an increase from 
20.7 per cent in 1910 to 22.1 per cent in 
1920. 

Homemaking, being an unpaid occupa- 
tion, has not been included in tabulations 
of women’s occupations, but it is interest- 
ing to note that on the basis of the esti- 


mate that 22,500,000 women are engaged 
as homemakers without other occupation 
and including the 8,202,901 women re- 
ported as gainfully employed, in 1920 
there were 30,702,901 women employed 
or 89.7 per cent of all women in the coun- 


try 16 years of age and over. This cor- 
responds almost exactly with the 89.9 per 
cent of the men 16 years of age or over 
employed. 

There were five occupations in which 
the 1920 Census showed a decrease in 
number of women employed: servant, 
dressmaker or seamstress not in a fac- 
tory, laundress not in a laundry, milli- 
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ner, and boarding- or lodging-house 
keeper. These fell from a total of 2,458,- 
737 im 1910 to 1,785,036 in 1920. The 
tendency is for women to enter com- 
mercial, clerical, industrial, and profes- 
sional fields, the increase in these being 
greater between 1910 and 1920 than in the 
decade previous. 

Between these two Census years the 
number of women employed as clerks not 
in stores increased by 344,185 or 288.3 per 
cent. Stenographers and typists increased 
298,546 or 114.3 per cent; bookkeepers, 
cashiers and accountants, 171,304 or 92.4 
per cent; clerks and saleswomen in stores 
163,333 Or 46.6 per cent; telephone opera- 
tors 89,388 or 103.8 per cent. Women 
listed as laborers in manufacturing in- 
creased by 80,085 or 100 per cent. 

Among the women professional work- 
ers, teachers showed the greatest increase 
—158,546 or 33.3 per cent. The number 
of trained nurses increased 67,183 or 87.8 
per cent; religious, charity, and welfare 
workers, 18,050 or 203.3 per cent; libra- 
rians, 7,674 or 131.7 per cent; college pres- 
idents and professors 7,117 or 240.6 per 
cent. Women artists, sculptors, and 
teachers of art showed a slight decrease— 
788 or 5.1 per cent—while musicians and 
music teachers fell off by 11,420 or 13.6 per 
cent. 

The increase in the number of women 
teachers reflects two tendencies. First 
the number of teachers, both men and 
women, has increased sixfold since 1870, 
while the population has increased three- 
fold. But there also has been an increase 
in the proportion of women teachers. 
They formed 66.3 per cent of all teachers 
in 1870, 81.7 per cent in 1920. 

Apart from the 143,664 trained nurses, 
numbers of women in professions other 
than teaching still remain small. There 
were only 1,738 women lawyers, 1,787 
women in the ministry, 7,219 physicians 
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and surgeons, 1,829 dentists, 5,730 editors 
and newspaper reporters, and only 41 engi- 
neers and 137 architects listed in 1920. 
Much has been made of the fact that of the 
572 occupational titles used in the 1920 
Census there were only 35 in which no 
woman was reported. But in addition 
there were 58 occupations in which wo- 
men formed less than .1 per cent of the 
workers and 107 more in which they 
formed less than 1.0 per cent. These 
occupations in which women were so 
scarce employed over ten million men. 

On the other hand some 60 per cent of 
the women employed were in occupations 
in which men are inthe minority. There 
were 131 occupations in which 20 per cent 
or more of the adult workers were women. 
These industries employed over seven 
million or 86.4 per cent of the employed 
women and 16.7 per cent of the men. 

Thus, while there is less concentration in 
the occupations of women than there was 
fifty years ago there is no indication that 
women are entering new occupations in 
larger numbers or that they are gaining 
ground to any marked degree in occupa- 
tions in which they have heretofore re- 
ported small numbers. Of course, here 
and there one finds a rather startling 
change, as in the case of elevator opera- 
tors. In 1910 only 25 were reported, in 
1920, 7,233. But, on the whole, rather 
than penetrating all occupations to an 
increasing extent women are tending to 
replace men in those occupations for which 
they have shown themselves best fitted. 

The number of married women em- 
ployed outside of their homes has caused 
so much comment that there is no need to 
review the figures here beyond repeating 
that 23.4 per cent of those gainfully em- 
ployed in 1920 were married; or in other 
words g per cent of all married women 
were working outside of their homes. Of 
the women engaged in non-agricultural 
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pursuits in 1890, 1 in 8 was married; in 
1920, 1 in §. The most marked change 
appeared between 1900 and 1910. 

The Detailed Tables comprising more 
than half of the monograph present a series 
of statistics relating to the employment of 
women according to census areas, states, 
cities by population groups and individual 
cities, and also according to specific occu- 
pations, age, race, nativity, marital con- 
dition, family relationships, and apparent 
number of dependents. These viewed as a 
whole present a series of permutations and 
combinations sufficient to stagger the lay 
mind, but used in direct application to 
specific studies the material here assem- 
bled is invaluable. 

The book presents material of the great- 
est importance in the numberless aspects 
of women’s economic progress; from the 
facts here recorded, light will be thrown 
far, and new paths opened. Its publica- 
tion is a milestone which progressive 
women will be quick to recognize. 

Crase Goinc WoopHousE 

Institute of Women's Professional Relations 

uy 
aXe 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Man- 
churia, by Sir Harotp Partett, C.M.G. 
Published under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1929. 
Pp. vt, 93. $1.25. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has 
made a significant contribution to the 
scientific study of international problems 
through the monographs which are pre- 
pared by experts for its meetings. Sir 
Harold Parlett’s Brief Account of Diplo- 
matic Events in Manchuria, written espe- 
cially for the Institute held recently at 
Kyoto, provides an excellent background 


for understanding the Russo-Chinese dis- 
pute of the past year, even though the 
account is not carried beyond December 
29, 1928, when General Chang Hsueh- 
liang raised the Nationalist flag at 
Mukden. The author divides the history 
of Manchuria into four periods: (1) the 
early period, terminating with the China- 
Japan War of 1894-95; (2) the period of 
Russian aggression, closing with the 
Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905; @) the 
period of Japanese aggression, checked by 
the Washington Conference; and (4) the 
present period, of which the outstanding 
feature is China’s attempt to reassert 
herself. Through all of these periods he 
traces carefully the negotiations between 
China and foreign powers relating to the 
status of Manchuria, and has included 
numerous extracts from agreements re- 
lating to Manchuria, as appendices. In 
the section on the present period the 
Chinese attacks upon the position of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway are recounted, 
and in view of subsequent developments, 
it is significant to read the words written 
before the Chinese ultimatum was pre- 
sented in June 1929: 


Marked success attended [Chang Tso-lin’s] attacks on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway; but it is very improbable 
that the Russians will acquiesce indefinitely in the 
process of attrition now in progress. They cannot 
tamely submit to be dislodged by the Chinese. In 
the meantime they are exerting themselves, though 
without conspicuous success, to spread the doctrines 
of communism in the railway area and in Manchuria 
generally, while in Mongolia they have consolidated 
themselves firmly. 


America and Europe, and Other Essays, by 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1929. Pp. vi, 213. 
$3.00. 

Under the title America and Europe have 
been gathered together ten essays of 

Alfred Zimmern, a man to whom that part 
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of the younger generation that has reached 
maturity looks as an intellectual leader 
of the new internationalism. It is not 
alone because thousands of students have 
attended the Geneva School for Inter- 
national Studies which he founded and 
which he guides, that he is thus regarded. 
He is possessed of that gift rare in political 
theorists—a creative intellect. Political 
science to him is more than a description 
of governmental processes or a problem in 
statistics; it is an analytical study of the 
behavior of human beings in community 
life. The setting forth of political theory 
is an art, deserving the most highly 
polished literary endeavor, clothing re- 
lentless logic with the magic of words 
well chosen and skillfully used. 

The essays cover a range of subjects, 
from the attitudes that condition relations 
between Europe and the United States, to 
the rdle of the intellectual in politics. 
The spirit in which each essay is written 


challenges stereotyped forms of thought 


and deflates political emotion. The dis- 
tinction between nationality and state- 
hood, carried into the realm of inter- 
national affairs, bears a healing clarity, 
and one is tempted to contemplate the 
improvement that would result if human 
beings could be made to realize that it is 
not ‘‘the passions of nations but the 
policies of states’’ that are the source of 
many political troubles today, and that 
“it is with the adjustment of these 
policies, not with the sublimation of 
national passions, that constructive politi- 
cal work in the field of foreign affairs is 
concerned.”’ 
E. C. 
Ly 


w0G 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Behavior of Young Children. By Erner 
B. Warinc and MarGueriTe WILKER. 
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New York: Charles Scribners’ 

1929. Pp.121. $1.00. 

In the midst of the somewhat bewilder- 
ing amount of material now available 
on the behavior of young children this 
volume strikes a practical and refreshing 
note. It limits the phases of behavior 
studied to eating and sleeping, and deals 
with these not from the standpoint of 
psychological theory per se but in terms of 
the specific considerations: What is the 
child learning in connection with these 
daily routines in comparison with what he 
should be learning? How can the parents 
through intelligent guidance promote 
desirable learning? 

The answers to these questions are found 
in three approaches—clinical, text, and 
questionnaire. Incidents of the eating 
and sleeping behavior of children in the 
nursery school and in the home are ana- 
lyzed for the more obvious learning which 
is taking place. Quotations from repre- 
sentative authors on child behavior either 
set forth the standards to be attained by 
parent and child, or suggest how these 
may be achieved. The questionnaires 
split each of the routines into its compo- 
nent parts, and focus attention on signifi- 
cant factors. They provide the basis for 
an objective study of the behavior of the 
parent and the child, and serve as a guide 
for setting the stage so that desirable 
learning may result. 

If to some the book may seem to deal 
largely with techniques or to be an over- 
simplification of behavior, this may be 
justified. The blundering procedures tra- 
ditionally used in teaching young children 
are Clearly responsible not only for unde- 
sirable learning, but also for unhappy rela- 
tionships in and out of the home. It 
is the responsibility of the educator while 
dealing with principles to show how they 
may be applied to the concrete problems of 


Sons, 
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everyday life. This small volume so ad- 
mirably discharges this obligation that it 
cannot fail to be of service to parents, 
teachers, and students who are concerned 
with the behavior of children—young and 
old. 

Doris SCHUMAKER 


Institute of Child Welfare Research 


Child Care and Training. By Marion L. 
FarGre and Joun E. ANDERSON. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1929. Pp. vi, 274. $2.00. 


Growing out of the extension courses 
and study groups of the Institute of Child 
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Welfare of the University of Minnesota 
comes the second edition of Child Care and 
Training. As an answer to many of the 
actual questions of parents, this book is 
a practical, non-technical discussion of 
the problems which the young child 
presents, and stresses the importance of 
the building of wholesome habits and 
attitudes during the early years. Ques- 
tions with a bibliography at the close of 
each of the sixteen chapters, and an 
annotated bibliography at the end of the 
book, add to its value to parents, teachers, 
and other adults interested in the educa- 
tion of young children. 
N. B. T. 


MISCELLANY 


A Bibliography of Adult Education. 
The Journal of Adult Education for February 
carries a selected list of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals in the field of adult educa- 
tion. The bibliography includes a num- 
ber of British publications, as well as dis- 
cussions of the movement in Denmark, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet 
Republic. 


Periodicals in the Educational Field. 
In January a new monthly entered the 
educational field,—the Journal of Higher 
Education, published by the Ohio Uni- 
versity Press. The new periodical will 
publish reports of the most significant 
investigations in the field of higher educa- 
tion, and is designed to serve as a profes- 
sional journal to instructors and adminis- 
trators in that field. In February 
Education changed from a 
quarterly to a monthly (during the school 
year) and announced a policy of widening 
its field, to place more emphasis on the 
upper levels of education. 


Progressive 


Another publication, Foreign Study Notes, 
made its bow last fall, and the editors 
announce that it will appear three times 
yearly, to chronicle the experiences of the 
Delaware Foreign Study Groups in France. 
This first number reproduces examples of 
the work of members of the group, to give 
those interested some idea of the assign- 
ments and of the progress attained. 


Child Study and Parent Education 
Abstracts. The second volume of Ab- 
stracts and Notes in Child Study and Parent 
Education, published in December by the 
Child Study Association of America (54 
West 74th Street, New York City) gives 
abstracts of leading magazine articles and 
lists of other articles of interest in current 
periodicals and new pamphlets. 


Checking Up the Agent. Parents and 
teachers who have been bewildered by the 
profusion of seemingly authoritative 
books of reference and other works whose 
praises are sung by canvassing agents, will 
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welcome the sober judgment of the value 
of such works, based on the experience of 
librarians throughout the country, which 
is now offered in a new quarterly issued 
by the American Library Association. 
Subscription Books Bulletin, the first issue of 
which recently appeared in public library 
reading rooms, will give definite informa- 
tion as to the accuracy and reliability of 
reference works and sets sold by agents, 
and will comment on the suitability of 
such works for home or school use. 


The Women’s Bureau in Motion Pic- 
tures. The forty staff members of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor not long ago turned 
movie actresses in order to present to the 
public the history and work of the bureau. 
The resulting film, ‘“The Story of the 
Women’s Bureau,’’ shows in graphic 
fashion the first efforts of progressive 
women to secure the establishment of a 
government agency to look after the needs 
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of wage-earning women, the inauguration 
of a temporary service in 1918 to meet the 
situation created by the war, and the 
change to a permanent organization in 
1920. The personnel of the present or- 
ganization are introduced, and the making 
of a study is realistically portrayed, from 
the initial conference stage, through first- 
hand investigations in factory and home, 
to the final distribution and reception of 
the published report. The bureau also 
offers a two-reel film, ‘‘Within the Gates,”’ 
showing the story of a man’s shirt, from 
the picking of cotton for its fabric, 
through the fascinating processes of manu- 
facture (with emphasis on women’s part 
in this branch of mass production), to the 
final sale. Another film, ‘“The Woman 
Worker Past and Present,’’ contrasts 
women’s industrial activities in the home 
in former times with their work in 
modern factories. These films may be 
obtained from the Women’s Bureau, 
without charge except for transportation. 
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Hilda Worthington Smith is director of 
the Affiliated Summer Schools for Women 
Workers in Industry and to her leadership 
the whole movement of schools for women 
workers is deeply indebted. 

As director of alumni relations in the 
University of Michigan, Wilfred B. 
Shaw is in charge of perhaps the most 
ambitious of the programs for establish- 
ing a ‘‘mental liaison’’ between college 
and alumni. 

A leader and an individualist in educa- 
tion, Carleton Washburne, superintend- 
ent of public schools, Winnetka, Illinois, 
has initiated 2 movement in education 
which has had a profound influence in this 
country and abroad. 


Eugene Randolph Smith is headmaster 
of the Beaver Country Day School, Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts. 

Elisworth Collings is a courageous 
Ph.D., for he went straight to the rural 
schools to exert his research and educa- 
tional influence in the realization of their 
possibilities. His work in rural schools 
reads like a novel in its romantic im- 
plications. 

As director of the Washington Child 
Research Center, Mandel Sherman is 
engaged in first-hand studies of the psy- 
chology of children. 

Margaret Lambie is a lawyer in Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose work is primarily 
in the international field. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Directors 


Chevy Chase Country Day School 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY 
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Abbot Academy 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
June 25-August 6 


For parents and others with similar 
interests. 

Two demonstration schools: a nursery 
school for children from 14 to 43, a pro- 
gressive school for children from 43 to 73. 
The announcment of courses will be sent 
on request. 


FEES (including living) 


Adults $175.00 
Children 200.00 


The Institute of Progressive Education, | 
conducted by the Progressive Education 
Association, will be held in conjunction 
with the Institute of Euthenics. 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Founded in 1850 
80th Annual Session began September 18, 1929 


Admission requirements:—Evidence of sat- 
isfactory completion of not less than two 
years of a college course leading to the 
yachelor’s degree in arts or science. In- 
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“year hours”’ in Biology; Physics; Chem- 
istry, inorganic, organic and qualitative 
analysis; a modern Foreign lon 
and English. Health appraisal examina- 
tion is insisted upon, and a personal inter- 
view wherever possible. 

Facilities:—Full laboratory courses. Hos- 
pital owned by the College and staffed by 
the Faculty. Clinical facilities at the 
Philadelphia General Hospital, and other 
special hospitals. 

New college and hospital buildings in 
course of erection in an advantageous 
location in Falls of Schuylkill section of 
Philadelphia, a rapidly growing industrial 
area, where there is no hospital. It is 
expected that the 1930-31 session of the 
oolbans will open in the new buildings. 
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4 RUE DE CHEVREUSE, Paris. 


Open to members of the A. A. U. W. and | 
their friends. 





Pension rates from 50 francs a day for | 
room, breakfast and dinner. 
| Application blanks for membership sent 
on request. 





American Office 
165 West 83rd Street 
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| London. 
| limited to 46, early applications should 
| be made. 





~ CROSBY HALL 


| The residential wing at Crosby Hall was 
| opened by H. M. The Queen on the 1st 


of July, 1927. All members of the 
International Federation of University 
Women are eligible for residence at the 
Hall, provided they are carrying on 
research, or other postgraduate work in 
As the number of rooms is 


The dining hall and common 
rooms are available as clubrooms for all 
members visiting or living in London, 
and, so far as bedroom accommodation 
permits, members and friends of the 
Federation will be able to spend a few 
days at the Hall atanytime. The fees 
are from three guineas a week, according 
to room. Special charges are made for 
short visits and week-ends. For further 
information, application should be made 
to The Warden, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, London, S. W. 3. 
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